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THE YELLOW-BILLED TROPIC-BIRD. 
(Phaéthon americana.) 


BY KARL PLATH, CHICAGO, ILL, 


To observe this bird of elegant form and plumage, Ber- 
muda offers the ideal locality. It breeds there abundantly 
and is much in evidence from February to October. Locally 
it is known as “Bo’sun bird” or “long-tail.” 

The Bermudas are the most northern breeding ranges of 
these birds and it is a common sight to see small flocks of 
them gracefully wheeling in the air, uttering their cries of 
“tik-tik,” or “click-et-click-et.” Occasionally, one will drop 
in a spiral to the water, where it rests with tail erect, bobbing 
like a cork. 

Their nesting sites may be found in varied localities from 
Somerset Island, along the South Shore up to Castle Harbor 
and also on the islands in Great Sound. They may be in holes 
in the faces of cliffs, on flat ledges of rock, in the deep grass 
which grows on some of the outer islands, in fissures or un- 
der cedar-bushes. In fact, it may be said, that the Tropic- 
Bird has more varied nesting places than any other bird. 
Some writers claim that it also breeds in hollow trees, but 
this does not apply to the Bermuda Tropic-Birds. The nests 
have no lining and the one egg, which is about 14x24 
inches, is alternately brooded by both parents, incubation last- 
ing 28 days. 
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The breeding season is from April to August and some 
pairs rear two broods in that time. They are fearless while 
on their nests and may be handled without any attempt at 
escape. It must not be gathered from this, that they are 
meek in disposition; they are not, and as soon as an intruder 
is discovered, they set up a harsh, peevish cry and peck 
viciously with their powerful bills, which can inflict consider- 
able injury. 

The young birds are covered with a fine white down, with 
dark skin between the eyes. They are fed on partly digested 
food regurgitated by the parents, consisting of small min- 
nows, flying fish, squids, etc. After the young bird is a few 
weeks old, the parents leave it to itself, visiting it only at 
feeding time. It remains in the nest until strong enough to 
fly, a period of about two months. 

The air is truly the proper environment of the Topic-Bird, 
where it is a marvel of grace and beauty; the long tail feath- 
ers adding much to the effect. On land it is very awkward, 
and owing to the very small feet and the fact that they are 
placed so far back, it is unable to walk or stand. It usually 
crawls on its breast aided by its wings, and as flight from a 
flat surface is impossible, it gains a suitable elevation before 
launching in the air. 

There are only two other American species of these birds, 
the Red-billed Tropic-Bird (Phaéthon aethereous) found in 
the West Indies and the Red-Tailed Tropic-Bird (Phaéthon 
rubricauda) of the western coast of Tropical America, both 
considerably larger than the Yellow-billed. The former has 
fourteen tail feathers and the latter sixteen, the two central 
feathers being very much attenuated and of a rich crimson 
color. 

The Tropic-Birds inhabit the warm seas of both Hemis- 
pheres and are often seen hundreds of miles from any land. 


DESCRIPTION—SEXES SIMILAR. 


General color—snowy white. A crescent-shaped black 
mark in front of and passing through the eye, extending 
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about one inch beyond. First six primaries of wing, black 
with inner edge and tips white. 

Tertials, black, with tips—white. A narrow black line ex- 
tending from them forward to bend of wing. 

Several grayish streaks on flanks. 

Larger quills of wings and tail—black with white tips. 

The two central feathers of the twelve forming the tail are 
very much elongated and usually are tinted with salmon pink, 
except at the tip where the color fades into white. 

Bill may be either yellow or orange-red. In the latter case 
the plumage is (strongly) tinted with a beautiful salmon 
pink—this tint is strongest on sides of neck and breast and on 
the two central tail feathers. In birds having the yellow bill, 
the pink is confined to the tail and is sometimes wanting 
there. The red billed birds are fully adult in plumage, though 
breeding pairs may consist of both varieties. 

Legs—pale bluish-flesh, this color extending almost to first 
joint of toes. The four toes are connected in one web and 
these and the webs are black. 

Eyes—bluish or brownish-black. 

Egg—purplish brown with blotches of darker brown, thick- 
est at larger end. 

DIMENSIONS. 

Total length—31 inches. 

Long tail feathers averaging 18 inches, sometimes “22 
inches. 

Wing—11% inches, extent 38 inches. 

Bill—along ridge, 2 inches; tip to gape, 242 inches. 

Tarsus—1 inch, middle toe 15 inches. 


A BREWER BLACKBIRD ROOST IN REDLANDS. 


BY FLORENCE MERRIAM BAILEY. 


The Brewer Blackbird is a handsome bird, with glossy, 
greenish black body, of purplish black head and neck, and 
strikingly pale yellow eyes. He moves with a dove-like mo- 
tion of the head and the sideways swing of a strong, habitual 
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walker, but in bearing maintains the characteristic dignity 
and self-possession of his family. 

My acquaintance with him began in the field, where he was 
found on the ranches and in the mountain valleys and also 
about the alkaline lakes of California and New Mexico. Besides 
watching him catch small crabs between incoming waves on 
the Pacific and little crustaceans on alkaline lake borders in 
the interior, we had seen migrating flocks swing in to roost 
in the tules of a remote New Mexico lake, at times over- 
looked by the tepees of the Apaches. Associating him: with 
such wilds, it was a surprise to find him a familiar lawn bird 
in the cities of southern California, a bird as tame or tamer 
than the eastern Robin, sometimes hardly caring to move 
out of the way of passers-by. A still more surprising exhi- 
bition of municipal domesticity was vouchsafed us in Red- 
lands. 

“We were walking down Cajon Street at sunset on Sep- 
tember 6, 1907, when in passing a row of narrow Italian 
cypresses about the height of the telephone poles, we were 
startled by a horde of the Blackbirds bursting out of the 
trees over our heads. When we had walked on, many of 
them flew back, lighting on the telephone cables in front of 
the trees, where their black forms were silhouetted against 
the yellow sunset sky. With my mind preoccupied by meet- 
ings in the field, in distant parts of the Sierra Nevada and of 
New Mexico, it was little less than astonishing to find a roost 
inside a populous city. Had the birds been Chimney Swifts 
flying over the housetops to the mouth of a lofty chimney 
where they could drop down inside protecting brick walls, 
as they do in some eastern cities, it would not have seemed 
so surprising, but here was a multitude of large, conspicuous 
Blackbirds congregating in low trees close over a city side- 
walk! Still, although men, women, and children, automo- 
biles, and trolley cars were continually going by, the roost 
was in a comparatively quiet part of town where the houses 
were spaced by orange groves, and the nearest residences 
were across the street. 
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To an easterner, however, it was a most interesting as- 
sembly, and three days later—on September 9—I returned 
to the place before six o’clock in order to see the birds come 
into the roost. Blocks away, Blackbird notes were heard, 
individuals were seen flying high overhead, and small squads 
were passed perched on telephone poles. When I reached 
the seven narrow spired cypresses the voices became louder. 
‘Some of the birds were already in the trees, while bands 
were in the street and on the telephone wires. I had not 
come early enough. Others, mostly in small squads, kept 
coming from up street, from down street, and from across 
the orange groves, while approaching black flocks crossed a 
patch of sunset sky. 

Some of the birds that lit on the telephone wires would 
find it hard to keep their balance, tipping up their tails to 
steady themselves; but others, better acrobats, would sit and 
calmly preen their feathers. If a newcomer tried to light too 
near one already there, he was sometimes pecked at, some- 
times merely repelled by an inhospitable reception. On go- 
ing to the cypresses the birds would light on the projecting 
tips of the branches and gradually work their way back into 
the dense evergreen mass. A puffing automobile sent a few fly- 
ing, and a rattling trolley car sent a large number from the 
cypresses down into the orange grove behind them. The 
numbers entering the roost began to fall off after 6:15, and 
about 6:25 I started home. 

While the birds were flying about men, women, and even 
boys went by without apparently noticing the presence of the 
roost, though now and then some one casually elanced 
that way. This was doubtless because it was an old story, 
tor as I was informed later by Judge Warren, who lived 
across the street, the Blackbirds had occupied the roost for 
three or four years, coming in large numbers, spring and 
fall, so regularly that he looked for them every year. A few, 
he said, remained through the summer and also through the 
winter. 

Wanting to see the Blackbirds come out of the cypresses 
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in the morning, on September 14 I started for the roost at 
5:10 a. m. As it was a foggy morning it had been dark at 
4:30, so I had delayed starting, and as I left the house two 
or three Blackbirds flew over, coming from the direction of 
the roost. As I walked up Cajon Street I heard an occa- 
sional chip from an Anthony Towhee, one faint song from 
a San Diego Song Sparrow, and a few blackbird notes that 
made me fear that the birds were leaving the roost, but in 
each case the notes were traced to a grevillia tree that I was 
passing. A block away from the roost, however, the sound 
of many voices told me that I really was too late, and on 
reaching the roost the wires were already black with birds 
all talking at once, a mixed medley, surely. 

As nearly as I could count them—and except as they moved 
about the beaded lines of black forms against the gray sky 
made counting easy—there were about 300 at 5:20; and 
more were still coming out of the trees. At 5:25 a few were 
flying away—singly, in twos, or in squads of about half a 
dozen. At 5:30, while some had gone, enough more had 
come to the roost to ‘again bring the count up to 300; but at 
this time they began to leave in appreciable numbers, some 
of them stopping at the telephone wires farther down the 
street, but most of them flying on down town, going just 
about high enough to clear the orange groves and bungalows, 
not as high as if going to a distance. 

At 5:35 their numbers were reduced to about 125, and at 
5:40 to about 75. At this time the first wagon came along, 
flushing a few, and at the second wagon more flew, so that at 
5:45 only about 25 were left. Nearly all of them flew during 
the next few minutes, and at 5:50 only three were left on the 
wires by the roost and two on wires across the street. In a 
word, in twenty minutes—5 :30-5 :50—the entire 300 had dis- 
persed. In the main they had straggled off as if to scatter 
over the city. As Redlands at that time contained five thou- 
sand acres of orange groves and the Blackbirds seemed to be 
generally distributed over its orchards and lawns, there was 
«ubundant territory for feeding ground inside the city limits. 
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As I went down the street, besides the notes of Anthony 
‘Towhees and Goldfinches, of which two small flocks and sev- 
eral individuals were on the telephone wires, I heard the note 
of a Phainopepla. The Blackbirds, having flown ahead of 
me, were found walking over the green lawns as usual. 

But while I had been greatly interested in what I had al- 
ready seen, I had failed to reach the roost early enough to 
see the first birds leave the cypresses in the morning, or to 
see the first birds come to the roost at night. So, on the fol- 
lowing afternoon, September 16, I made an early start, reach- 
ing the roost at 4:30 p. m. No birds were to be seen. I was 
in time, at last. At 4:35 a flock of about a dozen came fly- 
ing in from up street as if intending to stop, but as something 
was going on in the street below they flew a few poles down 
the line and finally disappeared, after which none came for 
half an hour. Meanwhile I went into the yard of a woman 
living opposite the roost, where I could get a good view of 
the birds as they approached, and found her so much inter- 
ested in the Blackbirds that she and a neighbor had sat out 
watching them, as she said, “ going to bed.” 

At 5:07 one Blackbird flew over, but no more were seen 
until 5:25, when four flew straight in to the roost. After this 
they came straggling along at intervals of from half a minute 
to four minutes, mostly in small squads—from one to six- 
teen at a time. 

At 5:40 about 100 were scattered along the wires, the 
males looking very black and the females brown in the full 
western light. After this the birds continued to straggle in. 
Nearly all of them came from the northwest, flying in from 
the roost side of the street. Part of them flew directly to the 
roost, but more flew first to the telephone wires. Some flew 
from the roost down into the orchard as a car passed. 

By this time a pink haze was growing over the mountains 
and San Bernardino Peak was flushing. Perching on the 
green ends of the branches the Blackbirds looked strikingly 
black. As a particularly noisy automobile passed, a large 
number flew out, but circled around and lit_in the tops of 
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some eucalyptus and pepper trees, afterwards returning to 
the roost. 

A boy who came along, exclaimed, “ They can make an 
awful fuss about four o’clock in the morning,” and said he 
had been scaring them out. A cat must have climbed the 
roost trees, he said, “ for feathers were all around.” 

At 5:45 when, almost simultaneously, 15, 11, 2, and 1 came 
in, the birds were scattered along the cable between six tele- 
phone poles and along the wires across the street. At 5:50 the 
birds were jabbering noisily as they entered the roost, and 
four minutes later, though 15 more had come, there were only 
about 75 on the wires. At 6:05 only about 10 were on the 
wires, and the trees were nearly bare of black forms. After 
going in, a few would come out, perhaps driven out by 
neighbors they disturbed or crowded, but after circling 
zround their own tree or going to another down the line of 
the roost, they would quickly disappear. At 6:12 the last 
three came, and at 6:14 one was still flying around, though 
it soon disappeared in the roost. At 6:15 a trolley car came 
thundering by, but not a bird flew, the trees remaining as 
- silent as though empty. Then a bat came wavering along, 
and I started home, facing the deep orange red western sky. 

The next morning [left the house at 4:40 when the stars 
were still bright, though it was rapidly getting light. When 
I reached the roost the row of fan palms bordering the side- 
walk were dark against the sky and the peak of San Bernar- 
dino and the range beyond stood out black, while the eastern 
sky was flushed with the same soft mauve light that comes 
at sunset. As the bell in the church tower struck five I heard 
the first bird note, the chip of an Anthony Towhee, which 
was followed by a single t’chack from the roost. But not a 
bird was in sight. I looked about delightedly. The seven 
tall cypresses pointed to the sky noncommittally. Who could 
believe that their smug green forms concealed a mob of Black- 
birds? I sat down on the curbstone under a fan palm, with 
an electric light burning above me, a star still shining in the 
sky overhead. 
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At 5:07, from the roost came a twee-dle and kwee, after 
which the voices piped up with a variety of notes, some harsh, 
but others soft and liquid as running water, while some were 
clear and surprisingly musical. Altogether it made a delight- 
ful, mysterious concert from the invisible choir within the 
cypresses. The first movement apparently began with a few 
birds which had roosted in some grevillia trees back of the 
row of cypresses. 

At 5:10 the first Blackbird was seen flying between the 
trees. At 5:11 the first bird lit on the telephone cable, but 
he quickly went back into a tree. At 5:13 three birds ap- 
peared on the wires and the first black forms came out on 
the tips of the cypress branches. At 5:18—five minutes 
later—over 150 birds were on the cable. As they came up 
out of the depths of the trees some stopped to sit on the tips 
of the branches a few moments as if to get waked up more 
thoroughly, but most of them flew directly to the cables. Oc- 
casionally a bird lit on a single wire and tipped and tilted 
until it decided to fly to a more stable perch. On the big 
steady cables the birds sat and preened their feathers as if 
getting ready for breakfast in comfort. 

At 5:19 the first stragglers started off, quickly followed by 
larger bands. At 5:21 about 100 were on the wires, and 
bands of 14 and 18 left. One small flock crossed the street 
and swung off to the northeast, but almost all the rest went 
northwest as they had come. At 5:25 flocks of 20, 17, and 
12 left. At 5:27 there were about 90 on the wires. At 5:28 


there were again about 100 on the wires and in sight on the . 


cypresses and an adjoining grevillia tree. During the next 
twelve minutes the birds left rapidly, the number of those on 
the wires dropping by intervals of from one to four minutes 
from 100 to 80, 50, 40, 25, 9, and 5. At 5:35 a Western Lark 
Sparrow sang. At 5:40, when only five Blackbirds were in 
sight, the first wagon passed and no birds flew. At 5:42 the 
one bird left on the wires went, flying off by himself toward 
the east. In other words, from the time of the first note at 
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5:07, it had taken the birds just thirty-five minutes to wake 
up and leave the roost. 

At Pasadena, later in the month, I got hints of several 
roosts, one in two Italian cypresses and an unusually spread- 
ing, dense umbrella tree. As the migrating hordes take such 
calm possession of the cities they pass through, roosts could 
doubtless be found all along their southern California route. 

Washington, D. C. 


THE GOLDFINCH IN CAPTIVITY. 


BY J. CLAIRE WOOD. 


As I must ‘lie abed nearly seventeen hours a day, with no 
prospects of early improvement, what more natural than that 
my nature-loving temperament should crave a bit of animated 
nature to relieve the monotony of lonely hours, and what 
more appropriate than a goldfinch? 

With this in mind I explored some promising bushland in 
Oakwood village on August 8, 1915, and found a nest about 
three feet above the ground in the vertical fork of a swamp 
oak branch. The total height of this oak was about seven 
feet and concealed in weeds eight to ten feet high. The nest 
contained four young and an egg about to hatch. Twelve 
days later the five young stood up in the nest alert and ready 
to flutter into the weeds at too near an approach. The sexes 
being separable in all plumages I selected one of the two 
males, and by a combination of strategy and quickness se- 
cured it. 

With a bird in a small cage at my bedside I could give it 
the attention necessary to carry it through the critical stage 
and later transferred it to a large cage on the back porch. 
All went well until the morning of September 21 when, sud- 
denly and for the first time, the bird developed a desire to 
escape, fluttering from place to place and pouring forth a 
yolume of excited call notes. The disturbing factor was an 
adult female on a sunflower head in a cluster of a rare red 
variety growing in the yard, and henceforth this bird will be 
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known as B and the former as A. The evident desire of A 
for the company of his kind induced me to capture B and 
place her in his cage and at once he relapsed into former 
contentment, failing to be influenced by her frantic endeav- 
ors to escape. A was in passable plumage, but I had seen 
better examples in general plumage shade, depth of black on 
wings as in adults and amount of cinnamon edging on wing- 
coverts, and so I decided to examine more specimens. To 
accomplish this I used B for a decoy on September 27 and 
trapped thirteen among the wild sunflowers in Oakwood vil- 
lage. Twelve were immature birds, and of these I selected 
the two best appearing males, which become C and D. 

I released B on October 15, but instead of leaving the 
premises she divided her time between the sunflowers, a 
cherry tree near the cage, the cage itself and the English 
sparrows. These pests kept her busy evading their attacks. 
Soon after regaining her liberty one drove her from sight 
among the trees in a westerly direction and she no sooner re- 
turned than another chased her around the house; in fact, the 
cage was the only sure haven of rest, for the sparrows re- 
garded it with suspicion—an innate wariness that assures 
their preservation. She frequently tried to get inside the 
cage and remained so tame I could almost catch her in my 
hand and, despite all discouragements, remained two days, 
or until the food supply was exhausted, which consisted of 
the red sunflower seeds, those of the common yellow variety 
averaging so large and hard that a goldfinch can not crack 
them. On -the last day I watched her go over the empty 
heads, looking carefully for stray seeds overlooked by the 
sparrows. When we remember that she was an adult bird, 
at least a year old, and that she was caught and released at 
the same place, her reluctance to leave can not be attributed 
to confusion. and considering the fact that for several days 
following their capture all goldfinches make frantic efforts 
to escape, and then the tension ‘declines so rapidly as to be 
noticeable, until it is lost in apparent indifference, the prob- 
able solution is that any latent desire for freedom was dom- 
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inated by the strong social temperament so characteristic of 
her kind. 

On October 21 a stray junior male was called down from 
the sky by the combined efforts of the trio in the cage. He 
was quickly trapped, examined and released and showed a 
total loss of all local interest by the rapidity of his disappear- 
ance into space. 

In November the temperature began to average at steadily 
lowering levels, and it was becoming too cold for the birds, 
so I decided to bring them indoors, and having but two small 
cages I thought it better to release D than endanger the 
health of two birds by placing them in one small cage. D 
differed from B in that he would not leave at all, though there 
was no available food in the vicinity, and during his three 
days of liberty occasionally examined the sunflowers, but 
spent most of his time on the cage trying to reach the seed 
dish. Finally he became so weak and indifferent as to re- 
main impassive while I stroked him with my hand, and it 
being evident that he would perish unless replaced in the 
cage, I put him there, but he died the following day. His 
conduct did not surprise me after my experience with B, for 
at the time of his capture he was probably less than two 
months old and had experienced little of the wild life, while 
his release took place in a season of gloom and cold, when 
no birds were left except the unfriendly English sparrows, 
nor any food supply visible outside the cage. Had I liberated 
B and D within sight or hearing of a flock of the species they 
would nof have returned to the cage. 

It is now early January, 1916, and I still have A and C. 
Their cages are beside each other in a window overlooking 
the cherry tree, but not once have the birds evinced a desire 
to get outdoors, probably owing to the winter drear. A be- 
ing nest reared; is very tame and whenever he catches my 
_eye tries to get to'me by flying from perch to perch close to 
the wires to which he now and then clings with head pro- 
truding between them. He is teasing for cracked sunflower 
seeds, of which both are very fond and which he eagerly 
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takes from between my fingers. I never saw him try to 
leave the cage except to reach C or myself, while C has only 
tried to reach him. They spend the most time upon their 
perches nearest each other, where they frequently sit and 
sing together, but while playing about their cages and often 
while feeding they utter warbling calls and numerous con- 
versational notes intermixed with fragments of song. After 
careful attention I can find nothing in the voice or action of 
either bird that expresses the least discontent with cage life. 


There are emotional people who endow a captive bird with 
all the mental anguish of a human being torn from loved ones 
and thrust into prison and there are greater numbers who, at 
least, proclaim it wicked to imprison wild birds because they 
are constantly pining for freedom, but I do not think any of 
these people have kept and studied wild birds in captivity, 
and unless they have done so it is evident that they are 
merely straining their imaginations. I believe that under 
proper treatment certain birds fare better in captivity. A 
wild bird is menaced with death from all sides from such 
sources as weather uncertainty, food supply, accidents, mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles, etc., while in captivity it is protected 
from all this and the attending hardships, and so it remains 
only to determine how the bird feels its imprisonment. In- 
stead of venturing what some would consider a biased opin- 
ion I will let the reader draw his own conclusions from the 
facts just presented. 


About September 25 I began a series of experiments in 
an endeavor to get an approximate idea of the percentage 


of insects consumed by goldfinches, but the birds refused to 
touch insect food of any kind. 

Immature plumages are not so near alike as one would 
suppose, for where a dozen males are kept together you soon 
know each individual, mainly through plumage differences, 
though aided by voice and action. 


As might be expected, undersized goldfinches are lacking 
‘in vitality and are liable to succumb to exposure in a temper- 
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ture below freezing, and probably only the more hardy can 
survive the winter here. 

I once found a dead goldfinch strangled by a horse hair 
that had become entangled in an American thistle. 

Nestling goldfinches appear comparatively free from mo- 
lestation and usually rear their young. As an illustration 
there was a swale where the three pairs of goldfinches were 
undisturbed, while the young in all the other nests were de- 
stroyed, consisting of two nests of Song and one of Field 
Sparrow and one of Cedar Waxwing. 

I once trapped some two dozen goldfinches in September 
and released them the following May and shall always re- 
member them as the embodiment of activity, noise and joy- 
ous sociability. They were not released direct from the cage, 
but confined in a box and carried into the country. In Mav 
of another year I liberated a mixture of Indigo Buntings and 
goldfinches from a cage on the roof of an office building in 
the business section of the city, and when I retired with the 
cage they were still in sight perched upon the surrounding 
buildings. It never occurred to me that perhaps some of 
them might return to the cage. 

I never kept a number of goldfinches through the nesting 
season, but believe in such a case the birds would develop the 
natural tendency to mate and breed, or in other words, I 
doubt that confinement retards the radical changes of the re- 
production period as shown by the enlargement of the sexual 
organs, etc.; anyhow, the male American Goldfinch has been 
exported to Europe, where the bird fanciers have produced 
hybrids by crossing it with the domestic canary, while so 
common are European Goldfinch-canary hybrids, that speci- 
mens are always on the market. They have also crossed the 
Indigo Bunting with the domestic canary, but the resultant 
hybrids are said to be of plain plumage, somewhat resembling 
the female Indigo. 

From what I have said the reader must not be misled into 
believing that I sanction the indiscriminate caging of birds. 
One must have a natural interest in them and thoroughly un- 
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derstand their ways. He should begin with the seed-eaters, 
but not at all unless he feels possessed of the necessary quali- 
fications, and then if the mortality among them exceeds one 
to a dozen in six months he should abandon further efforts, 
for this indicates improper management. If successful he 
is then entitled to try what aviculturists term the soft-bills, 
though he is advised not to ‘do so, for they require much 
more care and must be constantly guarded against stale food, 
which results in disease and death. We have plenty of sweet 
singers among the seed-eaters, though the two most noted 
vocalists of America and Europe belong to the other class, 
namely, the mockingbird and nightingale. I have learned 
that the best results are not attained by duplicating the food 
eaten by a bird while in the wild state. For example, about 
half the food of the Indigo Bunting is of an insect nature, 
but in captivity he does better on an entire seed diet. While 
at liberty the goldfinch thrives on sunflower seeds of both the 
wild and the smaller headed cultivated varieties, but in con- 
finement it must be deprived of such food which is too fat- 
tening where loss of liberty has curtailed the proper exer- 
cise and causes several fatal diseases, of which, perhaps, apo- 
plexy is the most common. To keep a caged goldfinch in 
perfect health feed it the mixed German rape and Cicily 
canary, and nothing else, except a cuttle-bone fastened to the 
wires and gravel in the bottom of the cage. Change the 
water and gravel paper daily and clean the perches twice a 
week. See that the seed is free from dust and the cage dry 
and kept in an even temperature away from draught, but 
where the air is not impure. Each bird should have a square 
foot of space and does best in a cage by itselt. 
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THE ANNALS OF THREE TAME HERMIT 
THRUSHES. 


BY CORDELIA J. STANWOUD. 


When I took the nest in Linscott’s Meadow containing the 
three young Thrushes, and was about to put it in my basket, 
the bottom of the nest fell out (Aug. 17, 1909, 9 a. m.). After 
a hasty examination of the nest, which was abnormal in some 
respects, I tossed the rim away, covered the little birds in the 
basket, and hurried from the neighborhood. The mother 
bird still called softly in the distance, chuck!chuck! Her re- 
monstrances were few and gentle, however. 

I had come to the conclusion that in order to make a suc- 
cessful study of young birds, a person needed to take two, at 
least. One would serve as a companion and mirror for the - 
other. They would be less timid of their kind when returned 
to the woods, and less inclined to become pets; I hoped, also, 
to secure a singer. 

The birds were small, and the third, a particularly fragile 
little thing. The fact that they were a second or third brood 
of the season may have accounted for their apparent lack of 
vitality. 

It was a hard journey of six miles or more from my home 
to the nest and back again. The nest, as I intimated in the 
beginning, was peculiar. I felt that I would like to examine 
it, and yet that I could not return for that purpose. The 
smallest bird I would like to have dispensed with, but he was 
too immature to drive from the nest. I decided to take all 
the birds and the nest for further study, when the nest col- 
lapsed. Thus it was that I set out from Linscott’s Meadow 
with three little Thrushes in my basket. 

The nestlings showed no signs of fear. I was adopted for 
a mother by them from the time of my interference. They 
ate grasshoppers ravenously, and went to sleep on being fed. 
On the way home they partook of from twelve to fifteen 
grasshoppers and twelve blueberries. 

The tail feathers were started, many bits of quill casings 
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still remained on the feathers, and much natal down still 
clung to the tips of the feathers. I decided that they were 
about eight days old. 

Although my examination of the dwelling place of these 
iittle Thrushes had been so cursory, I saw that the founda- 
tion of the nest was made almost entirely of sphagnum moss 
(Sphagnum acutifolium), which had been gathered and mod- 
elled while wet. The nest when dry was almost as firm and 
brittle as the mud cup of the Robin. The lining consisted of 
the orange setae of hair cap moss (Polytrichum commune) 
and hair cap moss itself, and yet a white pine grew within 
three or four yards of the nest; this was the first structure 
made by a Hermit Thrush that I had ever found without white 
pine needles in its lining. By 11 a. m. I was at home with 
the Thrush family. The birds took readily to ants’ eggs, and 
bread and milk, as well as grasshoppers. They required a 
great deal more water than the Olive-backed Thrush would 
take. 

The same large packing box that I used for the Olive- 
backed Thrush served as a bird house. In one end soft cot- 
ton wadding afforded a comfortable bed, in the other, a lilac 
branch met the requirements of a perch, and still a corner 
large enough was left to contain a fresh garden of earth and 
plants in a platter. 

The birds were still in the nest stage and preferred to snug- 
gle in a heap on the soft batting to sitting on a branch. They 
could not perch or stand for any length of time. They soon 
became so accustomed to the house that my footsteps on the 
hard floor did not awaken them. 

The second day, at 4:30 a. m., the Thrushes called for 
food for the first time. I gave them a fresh linen towel to 
nestle on. Toward night they seemed nearly as active as the 
Olive-backed Thrush when ten days old. One lifted his foot 
and scratched his ear twice. 

On the third day, when the little Hermits were really ten 
cays old, they began to perch and fly. They also began to 
raise and lower their little stub-like tails. 
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The fourth day I left a little Hermit in the window sun- 
ning himself. When I returned a few moments later he was 
standing on the mantle in the shade. 

I closed both shutters of one window; left the window up, 
and covered the ledge with fresh towels. The sun shone on 
the outside of the blind, and the birds nestled on the linen in 
blissful content. They fluttered and twittered for food, but 
were really too lazy to eat much. I learned for the first time 
that a bird sleeps a great deal with one eye open. 

Before I brought the birds home I laid in a supply of food ' 
for them, such as pin cherries, blueberries, grasshoppers, and 
ants’ eggs. 

From the fourth to the ninth day the Thrushes developed 
rapidly. It had occurred to me to give them a platter of 
earth from an abandoned ant hill for a dust bath. They 
spent much time snuggled down in the dust or in the moss 
of the garden. During the fifth and sixth days I fed the 
Thrushes three ounces of steak, or one and one-half ounces 
a day. In this time they had also eaten considerable bread 
and milk, fifteen helpings of banana as large as a good-sized 
gooseberry, eighteen grasshoppers, two earthworms, three 
spiders, eighteen blueberries, twelve flies, two wild pears, 
four pin cherries, ten blackberries, and one-hundred-and- 
twenty ants’ eggs. In addition to this I found that some of 
the birds were picking up blueberries and blackberries for 
themselves. They were perfectly healthy young birds. 

As time passed I was more and more astonished to see how 
birds in the same nest differ in ability to fly, grasp food with the 
beak, pick up food, timidity and friendliness. One of the young 
birds seemed very independent, often seeking a perch by him- — 
self. The others generally cuddled down together and flew 
to the same perch. The smallest, up to the eighth day, was 
almost powerless to grasp anything with his beak; he relied 


1At this season ants’ eggs were scarce. I found them in but 
one hill. At this date, however, the female grasshopper is very 
nourishing, being full of eggs. See “Nature Study and Life.” 
By Hodge. 
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Ii rmit Th:ush, about seven days old 
Photo by Embert C. Osgood 


Hermit Thrush, about ten days old 
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on me entirely to put food almost down his throat, but he was 
a most gentle, affectionate little bird. The strongest would 
catch a fly on the window, or spring into the air after it. One 
bird ate so many blueberries from the cup that they made 
him ill, and one bird was always in the box picking up ants’ 
eggs. The largest bird ate more or less earth from the dust 
bath. 

All the birds were peculiarly winsome. They were sensi- 
tive to the slightest caress, and constaritly expressed their 
affection by snuggling down in my lap, my hand, or against 
my throat. They alighted on my head and shoulders. 

When I took the Thrushes I determined to study their 
characteristics thoroughly, but I realized that I must avoid 
petting them too much if I were to return them to the woods 
in an independent condition. For this reason I avoided 
caressing them. 

When one Thrush called in a clear, sweet whistle, p-e-e-p! 
p-e-e-p! another would answer with a soft, husky, breathing 
sound, phee, phee. Occasionally one would call pit! pit! pit! 
an almost inaudible, ventriloquial call. They also used the 
call note chuck! 

The ninth day after I- brought the Thrushes home I put 
one in the woods for a short time. He seemed dazed, at first. 
at his outdoor surroundings. He listened to the murmuring 
of the leaves, the sighing of the breeze among the tree tops; 
he noticed the swaying of the ferns and grasses. Once in a 
while he snapped at a mosquito or an ant, but he was so well 
fed that mostly he was content to snuggle down among the 
dry leaves and just look. 

At the end of two-and-one-half hours I returned to the 
woods for him. I called, “Come Pet!” A silvery little peep! 
came in answer. The young Thrush had moved but a few 
feet. The next four days I carried all the Thrushes to the 
woods for all or part of the day. 

At this age a young Hermit Thrush is olive-heown above, 
speckled with golden-buffy. The tail is rufous, and the tail cov- 
erts, a very bright rufous. The throat is slightly buffy, the up- 
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per breast is buffy and the lower breast and belly are silvery 
white! The breast is heavily spotted with black. The black 
scollaps on the buffy sides of the young are so lightly pen- 
ciled on the feathers that they have the effect of a gray tinge. 
The throat is lined with yellow. The eye is hazel in the light, 
and black in shadow. The legs and feet are a mixture of 
flesh-color and brown-gray. The upper mandible is gray- 
brown, the lower manible flesh-colored, save the tip, which is 
gray-brown. The tail is about one inch long. The whole 
effect of the coloring is soft, rich, and elegant. 

When the three Thrushes went to the woods for the first 
time, they were at first attracted by the sounds of nature and 
the motions of the foliage. Soon one went to the boiling 
spring and walked into a little pool. Evidently the water 
was not fresh enough for he threaded the rill that issued from 
the spring almost to its source before he took a bath between 
the rocks. His crest stood erect with delight as he splashed 
the water about. He had such fun that he eame back to bathe 
several times. Another Thrush circled around and perched 
high in a tree, but the baby did nothing, just stood still. 


At last I put him in a shallow pool and rippled the water 
with my hand. He shook his feathers as if taking a bath, and 
dipped his beak, but was afraid to sit down in the water. He 
went on taking imaginary baths on every little mudbank, but 
refused to wet a feather. 


Later in the afternoon the Thrushes were feeding around 
the spring, when suddenly the cows came running down the 
path. Two of the Thrushes disappeared like a flash into the 
underbrush, but the baby sat on a log. A cow came up and 
smelled of him, and for aught I know would have eaten him, 
had I not run at her brandishing a long stick. 


In a few hours we were in the house again. The Thrushes 
were ravenously hungry and very active on the wing. It 
was a joy to see them move. They floated around the rooin 
like bits of thistle down. One Thrush flew from the box of 
ants’ eggs, when I went to feed the birds, and pecked at the 


Hermit Thrush, twenty days old 


Photo by Embert C. Osgood 
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paper containing the steak. Another pecked at the cup that 
held the water. 

The thirteenth day after I took them, I put them in an ever- 
green woods above the spring for the day. When they re- 
turned to the house, they ate so fast that I no longer dared 
to feed them with the scissors. They pinched my fingers in 
their beaks several times in spite of my efforts to be dexter- 
ous. Their beaks were so sensitive that although I thought 
the floor was immaculate, the Thrushes constantly found dust 
and hairs. They were not very hungry after their day out-of- 
doors. I decided that they were ready to go to the woods. 
Accordingly, the next morning, August 30, at 7 o'clock, I car- 
ried a basin of fresh water to the wooded pasture above the 
house where persons were not likely to find it, and freed the 
little birds there. Beside the basin I put a supply of ants’ 
eggs and grasshoppers. 

The following morning I renewed the water, and the sup- 
ply of food. I saw nothing of the young Thrushes and re- 
frained from calling them. Each day I renewed the supply 
of food and changed the water. On the fourth day after the 
return of the birds to the woods, a little Thrush alighted on 
a bracken near me as I changed the water. He flew away 
from me, but I think that I could have caught him, in time, 
had not the undergrowth been so dense. September 14 I 
came upon two Thrushes by the boiling spring that kept to- 
gether. They flew up onto a high branch and called chuck! 
as all Hermit Thrushes do. They .seemed to haunt the local- 
ity where the tame Thrushes were freed the first time. There 
was a third bird near. I was unable to see him distinctly. I 
do not know whether he was a Thrush or not. 

Although persons came and went at this spring all day 
where the Thrushes and Robins came to drink and bathe, no 
one boasted of having seen a tame Thrush that perched on 
his shoulder and begged for food. I thought that this fact 
proved that my experiment was a success. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NEBRASKA ORNI- 
THOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


PY MYRON H. SWENK. 


It is fitting at this time, when an affiliation between the Ne- 
braska Ornithologists’ Union and the Wilson Ornithologicai 
Club has just been consummated, that a brief historical sum- 
mary of the former organization be presented to the readers 
of the Wilson Bulletin. The writer will, therefore, attempt 
to briefly sketch the circumstances which brought about the 
organization of the N. O. U., and some of the subsequent 
activities of that society. 

Following the pioneer work with Nebraska birds, which 
began in 1804 and 1806 with the voyage of Lewis and Clarke 
up and down the Missouri River, followed by the observa- 
tions of Thomas Say in 1819 and 1820, of Maxmilian in 1833 
and 1834, of Townsend and Nuttall in 1834 and ending 
with those of Audubon in 1843, there was a hiatus in 
ornithological activity in Nebraska until the work of Pro- 
fessor Samuel Aughey of the University of Nebraska, from 
1864 to 1887, enabled the publication in 1878 of the first 
state list of Nebraska birds, in which 252 kinds were enu- 
merated. During this same period of years Professor 
Lawrence Bruner, first as a boy at Omaha and later a 
young man at West Point, was also observing the birds in 
Nebraska, and when he later became associated with the Uni- 
versity in 1888 he was in an even better position to gather 
information along this line. Consequently, in 1896 appeared 
nis “ Notes on Nebraska Birds,” in which he listed some 400 
kinds and summarized not only his information based on per- 
sonal observation, but that generously furnished him by sev- 
eral other ornithological workers in Nebraska during the 80's 
and 90's, notably Messrs. I. S. Trostler, J. M. Bates, L. Skow, 
D. H. Talbot, and others. This work at once stimulated a 
great general interest in Nebraska birds, and the demand for 
it was so heavy that it was soon entirely out of print. 

A year or two prior to the appearance of Prof. Bruner’s 
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booklet, Dr. R. H. Wolcott came to the University of Ne- 
braska, enthusiastic in his interest in ornithology and pos- 
sessed of a comprehensive knowledge of bird life gained 
through years of field work in Michigan. Mostly through 
his influence an informal organization known as the “Lincoln 
Bird Club” came into existence. The writer remembers that 
the club had semi-monthly meetings at which matters of in- 
terest concerning birds were discussed and migration notes 
compared. At about the same time a similar club was organ- 
ized in Omaha under the leadership of I. S. Trostler. In the 
spring of 1899 committees from these two bird clubs began 
negotiations for consolidation as a state organization, with 
the result that on December 26, 1899, the Nebraska Orni- 
thologists’ Union was formally organized and held its first 
meeting at Lincoln. 

The progress of ornithology in Nebraska from this time 
forth has been almost wholly identified with this organiza- 
tion. The second meeting was held at Omaha, January 12, 
1901, and the six subsequent meetings were held in Decem- 
ber or January at either Lincoln or Omaha. Beginning in 
1903, an annual field day was held in May in addition to the 
winter program meeting until the two sessions were combined 
on the May date in 1908, which has since been the regular 
time of meeting. Altogether, seventeen program meetings 
and fourteen field days have been held. The composite lists 
of the field parties on some of these excursions have been as 
follows: Lincoln, 104, 103, 94, 91, 85; Omaha, 79, 78, 76, 
75; Peru, 75; Weeping Water, 93; and Dunbar, 69. 

The publications of the N. O. U. have been in the form of 
“ Proceedings,” of which volume 1 (44 pp.) was issued in 
1900, volume 2 (101 pp.) in 1901, and volume 3 (108 pp.) 
in 1902. The financial resources of the society not proving 
adequate to continue publication on this scale, in 1908 and 
1909 the publication of volume 4 was accomplished in two 
parts (55 pp.), in 1910-1913 that of volume 5 in five parts 
(104 pp.), while volume 6 was completed in 1915 in three 
parts (68 pp.). These six volumes, with their indexes, in- 
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clude all of the publications of the society except a “Field 
Check-list of Nebraska Birds” issued in 1908 and a “Prelim- 
inary Review of the Birds of Nebraska” (116 pp.) prepared 
by a committee of the N. O. U., Messrs. L. Bruner, R. H. 
Wolcott and M. H. Swenk, and issued in 1904. 

The men who have served as President of the N. O. U. 
since its organization are: L. Bruner (1899), I. S. Trostler 
(1900), E. H. Barbour (1901), J. M. Bates (1902), F. H. 
Shoemaker (1903), R. H. Wolcott (1904), Wilson Tout 
(1905), S. R. Towne (1906), M. H. Swenk (1907), August 
Eiche (1908), H. B. Duncanson (1909), L. Sessions (1910), 
H. B. Lowry (1911), D. C. Hilton (1912), L. Bruner (1913), 
T. C. Stephens (1914), and R. W. Dawson (1915). 


A RECENT INSTANCE OF THE NESTING OF BARN 
SWALLOWS ON CLIFFS. 


NORMAN DEW. BETTS. 


It is generally accepted that the breeding places of Barn 
Swallows before the white men built their hospitable barns 
were in caves and overhanging cliffs. Definite records of 
recent reversions to their old haunts are not very numerous 
and I have not run across photographs of nests so placed. A 
recent instance of nests built on cliffs near the city of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, seems, therefore, worthy of record. 

In the Auk, volume XIV, Dawson describes a visit to the 
headwaters of Lake Chelan in Washington, where he found 
several nests of the Barn Swallow in a cave hollowed out by 
the waves to a depth of some twenty feet. Two of the nests 
contained eggs (July 9, 1895). These birds, however, had 
probably never had any choice in the matter—no chance to 
take advantage of modern opportunities. In the report of 
the Geological Survey of Michigan, 1908, Peet describes the 
finding of a ‘nest of this species at Menagerie Island, Isle 
Royale, in Lake Superior. It contained four young, nearly 
able to fly, on August 17, 1905, and was “ built against the 
base of a cliff about twenty feet above the waves. A shelv- 
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ing rock a few feet above protected it from the rain. ... An 
old nest was placed a little ways from this one and in a like 
location.” 

An interesting observation on the conditions found in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia 150 years ago is contained in Kalm’s 
Ornithological Observations—Trotter in the Auk, 1903. The 
following is quoted from this article: 

“They (Barn Swallows) build their nests in houses, 
and under the roofs on the outside; I likewise found their 
nests built on mountains and rocks whose top projected 
beyond the bottom; they build, too, under the corners of 
perpendicular rocks; and this shows where the Swal- 
lows made their nests, before the Europeans settled 
and built houses here; for it is well known that the 
huts of the /ndians could not serve the purpose of the 
swallows.” 

The accompanying photograph of two Barn Swallows’ 
nests was taken at Maple Bluft on Lake Mendota, Madison, 
Wisconsin, in 1915. Nesting of the swallows at this place 
was observed on July 11, when a nest containing three young 
‘was found. Another visit was made. the following day to 
secure a photograph, but the young had left the nest. Two 
more nests were found during this visit. The nests were 
placed about eight feet above the water and were well pro- 
tected from above by the overhanging sandstone cliff. The 
photograph was made during the winter—when the ice gave 
better opportunities to set up a tripod. 

The nest shown on the left in the picture contained seven 
eggs when found. The usual clutch of the Barn Swallow 
appears to consist of only four or five eggs. Perhaps, along 
with its preference for a lake shore home-site, this bird may 
have inherited some old fashioned notions in regard to the 
size of its family. 
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THE MAY BIRD CENSUS. 


Particular interest attaches to the 1916 May census because, 
throughout the central states, the weather conditions favored the 
halting of many of the smaller birds as well as many-of the larger 
ones during the last week in April and the first half of May. In 
the vicinity of Oberlin vegetation was backward, the weather pre- 
vailingly cold, with occasional warm days, and the precipitation, 
while not excessive, was spread over many days. The appended 
list for the first of May shows that the warblers as well as c her 

* small birds, were ahead of the season as well as being ahead of 
schedule. The list for May 8 and i5 shows that there had been lit- 
tle change in the bird population except the arrival of more spe- 
cies—only eight species having left, the rest of those not seen on 
the 8th as well as the 15th being breeding birds. 

Oberlin, Ohio, May Ist, 1916. Chilly morning, warming to about 
80 by noon. Cloudy early, clearing until about 1:00 p. m., then 
clouding again to showers and a steady rain by mid-afternoon. 
Wind strong S. W. About Oberlin early morning, Berlin Heights 
to Lake Erie via Old-woman’s Creek 8:00 to 10:15 a. m., Rye 
Beach to Cedar Point 10:30 to 3:30. Lynds Jones, Max. de Lau- 
benfels, and James Watson, until 10:15 a. m., Jones leaving the 
party then. 

Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Horned Grebe, 1; Herring Gull, C; Bona- 
parte Gull, 2; Common Tern, 10; Black Duck, 10; Lesser Scaup Duck, 
4; Solitary Sandpiper, 1; Woodcock, 1; Spotted Sandpiper, 25; Kill- 
deer, 10; Coot, 25; Florida Gallinule, 3; Sora, 5; Virginia Rail, 1; 
Bittern, 3; Great Blue Heron, 1; Green Heron, 2; Bobwhite, 3; 
Mourning Dove, 10; Turkey Vulture, 3; Marsh Hawk, 10; Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 15; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 5; 
Broad-winged Hawk, 23 Bald Eagle, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 10; Barred 
Owl, 2; Sereech Owi, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 2; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, C; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Northern Flicker, C; 
Whip-poor-will, 3; Chimney Swift, C; Kingbird, 3; Crested Fly- 
catcher, 2;- Phebe, 1; Least Flycatcher, 3; Blue Jay, C; Crow, C; 
Bobolink, 5; Cowbird, C; Red-winged Blackbird, C; Meadowlark, 
C; Baltimore Oriole, 4; Rusty Blackbird, 2; Bronzed Grackle, C; 
Goldfinch, 3; Vesper Sparrow, C; Grasshopper Sparrow, 3; White- 
throated Sparrow, C; Tree Sparrow, 1; Chipping Sparrow, C; Field 
Sparrow, C; Slate-colored Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, C; Lincoln’s 
Sparrow, 2; Swamp Sparrow, 3; Towhee, C; Cardinal, 10; Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, 3; Indigo Bunting, 3; Scarlet Tanager, 1; Pur- 
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ple Martin, C; Cliff Swallow,:3; Barn Swallow, C; Tree Swallow, 
1; Bank Swallow, C; Rough-winged Swallow, 10; Cedar Waxwing, 
12; Migrant Shrike, 1; Warbling Vireo, 4; Blue-headed Vireo, 5; 
Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; Black and White Warbler, 5; Blue- 
winged Warbler, 3; Golden-winged Warbler, 1; Worm-eating War- 
bler, 1; Nashville Warbler, 10; Orange-crowned Warbler, 1; Yel- 
low Warbler, C; Black-throated Blue Warbler, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 
10; Magnolia Warbler, 1; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 3; Blackbur- 
nian Warbler, 3; Black-throated Green Warbler, 10; Palm War- 
bler, 15; Oven-bird, 5; Water-Thrush, 1; Louisiana Water-Thrush, - 
1; Maryland Yellow-throat, 3; Redstart, 1; Pipit, 5; Catbird, 5; 
Brown Thrasher, 5; House Wren, 5; Winter Wren, 2; Long-billed 
Marsh Wren, 2; Whitebreasted Nuthatch, 5; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned King- 
let, 3; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, C; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 5; Wood 
Thrush, 10; Veery, 2; Olive-backed Thrush, 5; Hermit Thrush, 15; 
Robin, C.; Bluebird, C.. Total species, 117. 

At Oberlin, on May 8, another study was made by H. W. Baker, 
Lynds Jones, Max de Laubenfels, and Lester Strong, covering 
much the same ground as on the first, but extending the studies 
to the east end of the Marblehead peninsula across the bay from 
Sandusky. The time spent was from 3:30 a. m. to darkness. The 
day was fair but with a brisk south-west wind. 

Another all day study was made on May 15 in the same general 
region, by Mr. George L. Fordyce and John Young of Youngstown, 
Lynds Jones and Max de Laugenfels, and Harry G. Morse and 
James Watson, who worked only in the vicinity of Oberlin. The 
first four named spent the early morning at Vermilion, Mr. Morse 
the early morning at Huron, and the five then worked together 
at Rye Beach for a half hour, then crossed to the Marblehead pen- 
insula and worked there until 3 p. m. There was a thunder-shower 
in the early morning, then a clearing and warm day, with little 
wind. 

It seems best to arrange the species in tabular form, including 
those found at Youngstown on May 12, when an all day study was 
made by Messrs. Fordyce, Jones, de Laubenfels, Leedy, Murie, 
Rogers, Todd, Warner, and Young. In this study the parks, woods 
and artificial lakes in the region of Youngstown were visited. The 
day was fair, with little wind. 


Oberlin|Oberlin| Youngstown | 
May 8 | May 15 Mayil12 | 
Pied-billed Grebe 1 | 
Loon ; 3 | 
Herring Gull | 
Ring-billed Gull | 
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Oberlin|Oberlin| Youngstown | 
May 8 | May 15 Mayi12 | 
Bonaparte Gull 2 | 
Caspian Tern 1 
Common Tern c 
Black Tern 20+ 
Merganser 
Mallard 
Black Duck 2 
Lesser Scaup Duck 20+ 
ewes 
Ruddy Duck 

Bittern 

Least Bittern 

Great Blue Heron 

Green Heron 

Black-Crowned Night Heron......... 
Virginia Rail 

Sora 

Florida Gallinule 


on 


_ 
+ 


09 


Least Sandpiper 
Baird’s Sandpiper 
Red-backed Sandpiper 
Semipalmated Sandpiper 
Sanderling 
Greater Yellow-legs 
Yellow-legs 

Solitary Sandpiper 
Upland Plover 
Spotted Sandpiper 
Killdeer 
Semipalmated Plover 
Piping Plover 
Bob-white 

Ruffed Grouse 
Mourning Dove 
Turkey Vulture 
Marsh Hawk 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Cooper Hawk 
Red-tailed Hawk 
Red-shouldered Hawk 
Broad-winged Hawk 
Bald Eagle 

Sparrow Hawk 


Ole a wr bo 


1 
1 
0 
3 
1 
1 
1 
4 


_ 
oo 


wRWH 


Screech Owl 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo 

Black-billed Cuckoo 

Belted Kingfisher ...... 


WH 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Coot | 
Woodcock j 
1g+ | | 
+ 
| 
| | 1 
10+ | 
| 1 | 
| | 4 
| | 
| | | 
| | 4 | 
| | 2 | 
| | 1 | 
Barred Owl ns | | . | 
| 
| | 
| 2 3 
| 4 
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Oberlin| Youngstown 
May 15 May 12 
Downy Woodpecker 2 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
Red-headed Woodpecker 
Red-bellied Woodpecker 
Northern Flicker 
Whip-poor-will 
Nighthawk 

Chimney Swift 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
Kingbird 

Crested Flycatcher 
Phebe 

Wood Pewee 

Acadian Flycatcher 
Alder Flycatcher 

Least Flycatcher - 
Prairie Horned Lark 
Blue Jay 

Crow 

Bobolink 

Cowbird 

Red-winged Blackbird 
Meadowlark 

Orchard Oriole 
Baltimore Oriole 

Rusty Blackbird 
Bronzed Grackle 

Purple Finch 

Goldfinch 

Pine Siskin 

Vesper Sparrow 
Savanna Sparrow 
Grasshopper Sparrow 
Lark Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
Chipping Sparrow 

Field Sparrow 
Slate-colored Junco 
Song Sparrow 

Lincoln’s Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 


wo 


+ 


S 


2202S 


ano 
nwo 


+ 
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Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 
Scarlet Tanager 
Purple Martin 

Cliff Swallow 

Barn Swallow 

Tree Swallow 

Bank Swallow 


+ 


++ 
t 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 3 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
10+ | 
pie 
| + | 
C | 
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Oberlin|Oberlin| Youngstown 
May 8 | May 15 May 12 
c 20+ 


Rough-winged Swallow 
Cedar Waxwing 
Migrant Shrike | 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Philadelphia Vireo | 
Warbling Vireo | 
Yellow-throated Vireo | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
10+ 


10+ 

10+ 
5 

10+ 


4 


Blue-headed Vireo 

Black and White Warbler 
Prothonotary Warbler 
Blue-winged Warbler 
Golden-winged Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Orange-crowned Warbler 
Tennessee Warbler 
Northern Parula Warbler 
Cape May Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 
Black-throated Blue Warbler 
Myrtle Warbler 

Magnolia Warbler 
Cerulean Warbler 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 
Bay-breasted Warbler 
Black-poll Warbler 
Blackburnian Warbler 


OR 


peo 


+ 
NWA 
+ 


Palm Warbler 

Prairie Warbler 
Yellow-breasted Chat 
Oven-bird 
Water-Thrush 
Louisiana Water-Thrush 
Mourning Warbler 
Maryland Yellow-throat 
Hooded Warbler 
Wilson’s Warbler 
Canada Warbler 


Brown Thrasher 

House Wren 

Winter Wren 
Long-billed Marsh Wren 
Brown Creeper 
White-breasted Nuthatch 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
Tufted Titmouse 
Chickadee 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 


7S 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 
| | 

| 4 
c | 
| 
10+ 
| 
| 10+ | 

10+ 
| 
10+ | 
c 
| 2 | 
| 
Black-throated Green Warbler....... | 10+ | 
| 5 | 
| 10+ | 
4 
Redstart c | 

10+ 
| 10+ | 
an | 2 | 10+ | 
1 | 10+ 
+| 5+ | 10+ | 
2 | 10+ | 
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Oberlin|Oberlin| Youngstown 
May 8 | May 15 May 12 

3 

c 

c 
10+ 

c 


Gray-cheeked Thrush 
Olive-backed Thrush 
Hermit Thrush 
Robin 


c 
10+ 
137 138 | 130 } 


Nordhoff and Tea Neck (Phelps Estate), N. J., and Nyack and 
Hook Mountain, N. Y., May 14, 1916, 7:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. 
Cloudy, with occasional light showers; wind, southwest and light. 
Temperature 60° to 70°. Companion in field, B. S. Taubenhaus, 
New York City. 

Green Heron, 1; Wilson Snipe, 1; Spotted Sandpiper, 1; Marsh 
Hawk, 1; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 5; Black- 
billed Cuckoo, 1; Belted Kingfiisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Flicker, 40; Chimney Swift, 350; Kingbird, 20; Crested Flycatcher, 
12; Phebe, 2; Wood Pewee, 2; Least Flycatcher, 5; Blue Jay, 10; 
American Crow, 75; Fish Crow, 1; Starling, 150; Bobolink, 15; 
Cowbird, 13; Redwings, 75; Meadowlark, 8; Orchard Oriole, 2; 
Baltimore Oriole, 50; Purple Grackle, 150; Bronzed Grackle, 25; 
Purple Finch, 1; American Goldfinch, 150; Vesper Sparrow, 1; 
Grasshopper Sparrow, 5; White-crowned Sparrow, 3; White-throat- 
ed Sparrow, 25; Chipping Sparrow, 75; Field Sparrow, 15; Song 
Sparrow, 250; Swamp Sparrow, 10; Towhee, 8; Rose-Breasted 
Grosbeak, 40; Indigo Bunting, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 75; _ Cliff Swal- 
low, 10; Barn Swallow, 150; Tree Swallow, 700; Bank Swallow, 
15; Red-eyed Vireo, 6; Warbling Vireo, 2; Yellow-throated Vireo, 
5; Black and White Warbler, 25; Blue-winged Warbler, 5; Parula 
Warbler, 15; Yellow Warbler, 50; Black-throated Blue Warbler, 7; 
Myrtle Warbler, 75; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 10; Blackpoll Warbler, 
1; Black-throated Green Warbler, 15; Ovenbird, 75; Maryland Yel- 
lowthroat, 15; ,Yellow-breasted Chat, 4; Hooded Warbler, 4; Amer- 
ican Redstart, 40; Brown Thrasher, 5; Catbird, 40; House Wren, 
10; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 25; Wood Thrush, 15; Wilson Thrush, 
10; Grey-cheeked Thrush, 6; Olive-backed Thrush, 5; Robin, 400; 
and Bluebird, 2. Seventy-three species. 

Louts S. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
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PLAINFIELD, N. J., MID-MAY BIRD CENSUS, 1916. 
W. DEW. MILLER AND CHARLES H. ROGERS. 


Will the reader please turn to his copy of the WiLtson BULLETIN 
for September, 1915, and make the following additions to our ar- 
ticle beginning on page 403: Insert “May 17, 1914; May 16, 1915,” 
between the title and our names; add “Nighthawk, 9” to the 1914 
column; and prefix “Black-capped” to “Chickadee” toward the end 
of the list. Plainfield is but a few miles north of the Black-capped- 
Carolina Chickadee boundary. 

On May 14, 1916, we started at 3:45 a. m. from East 7th Street 
and followed the same route as in the two previous years (north- 
ward across the city and deviously through and over the Watch- 
ung Mountains via Union Village to the Passaic River and up its 
south bank) to a point about three quarters of a mile below the 
Dead River; it was then about 7:30 p. m. and rapidly becoming 
so dark that we took a short cut by road to the road by which we 
have regularly returned through Mt. Bethel to North Plainfield, 
which we reached in time for the 9:30 car. The distance cov- 
ered, not counting the more intricate of our windings, was about 
eighteen and one half miles, as against about twenty miles in 
1914. Weather fine the first three and one half hours, cloudy 
from 7:30 a. m., brief light showers after dark; moderate south- 
east wind; 47° at start, 53° at return. 

Our list of birds was 99 fully identified species, but if we did 
not break our record for the total (104 in 1914), we did for 
Mniotiltide, as we noted every species found the two previous 
years, and two more, Golden-winged and Prairie, making 26. This 
was in spite of the fact that only 265 of the 1090 individuals listed 
were warblers, compared with 334 out of 1112 in 1914. The unus- 
ual abundance of Solitary and Spotted Sandpipers, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks, Scarlet Tanagers and Northern Water-Thrushes helped 
swell our total. The most noteworthy species was the Mocking- 
bird, W. DeW. M’s. second record for the region. The number of 
Tennessee Warblers was greater than the number of those either 
of us had observed in all our previous springs’ bird study. The 
Woodcock was singing, an unusually late record. Each of us noted 
every species mentioned; individuals recorded as before. 

While several species are on our list by sheer good luck, poor 
luck contributed to our not breaking our record, especially in not 
seeing a Green Heron or a Kingfisher, although we were follow- 
ing water courses nearly all day. The entire absence each of the 
three years of the Green Heron and the White-eyed Vireo from the 
several miles of Passaic Valley covered is remarkable. 
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Black-crowned Night Heron, 2; American Woodcock, 1;_ Least 
Sandpiper, 1; Solitary Sandpiper, 28; Spotted Sandpiper, 31; Kill- 
deer, 2; Mourning Dove, 5; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; American Sparrow Hawk, 3; American Osprey, 1; Yel- 
low-billed Cuckoo, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
9; Northern Flicker, 11; Whip-poor-will, 4; Chimney Swift, 58; 
Kingbird, 9; Crested Flycatcher, 6; Phebe, 12; Wood Pewee, 7; 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, 2; Chebec, 5; Blue Jay, 24; American 
Crow, 22; Starling, 11; Bobolink, 3; Cowbird, 3; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 5; Meadowlark, 10; Baltimore Oriole, 12; Orchard Ori- 
ole, 2; Purple Grackle, 11; Purple Finch, 3; House Sparrow, 34; 
American Gildfinch, 25; Vesper Sparrow, 3; Grasshopper Sparrow, 
4; Henslow’s Sparrow, 1; Whitethroated Sparrow, 9; Chipping 
Sparrow, 22; Field Sparrow, 23; Song Sparrow, 66; Swamp Spar- 
row, 8; Towhee, 13; Cardinal, 1; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 18; In- 
digo Bunting, 7; Scarlet Tanager, 20; Purple Martin, 3; Barn Swal- 
low, 25; Tree Swallow, 3; Rough-winged Swallow, 10; Cedar Wax- 
wing, 11; Red-eyed Vireo, 19; Warbling Vireo, 3; Yellow-throated 
Vireo, 3; Solitary Vireo, 2; White-eyed Vireo, 1; Black and White 
Warbler, 12; Worm-eating Warbler, 4; Blue-winged Warbler, 12; 
Golden-winged Warbler, 3; Nashville Warbler, 3; Tennessee War- 
bler, 6; Northern Parula Warbler, 12; Cape May Warbler, 2; Yel- 
low Warbler, 2; Black-throated Blue Warbler, 10; Myrtle War- 
bler, 16; Magnolia Warbler, 12; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 10; Bay- 
breasted Warbler, 9; Black-poll Warbler, 15; Blackburnian War- 
bler, 5; Black-throated Green Warbler, 3; Prairie Warbler, 1; 
Ovenbird, 34; Northern Waterthrush, 23; Louisiana Waterthrush, 
1; Maryland Yellowthroat, 38; Yellow-breasted Chat, 1; Wilson’s 
Warbler, 2; Canada Warbler, 13; American Redstart, 16; Mocking- 
bird, 1; Catbird, 21; Brown Thrasher, 1; House Wren, 4; Long- 
billed Marsh Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Tit, 
3; Black-capped Chickadee, 3; Wood Thrush, 12; Veery, 17; Gray- 
cheeked Thrush, 2; Olive-backed Thrush, 5; American Robin, 103; 
Bluebird, 4. 

Hillsboro, O., May 15, 1916. 

Five to eight-thirty a.m. Early morning clear, becoming cloudy 
about seven o’clock. Pleasant, with a very slight wind. Wood 
Thrush, 6; Hermit Thrush, 1; Robin, 25; Bluebird, 8; Tufted Tit- 
mice, 4; Black-capped Chickadee, 6; Catbird, 8; Brown Thrashe;, 
16; Carolina Wren, 1; Black and White Warbler, 1; Warbling Vi- 
reo, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 6; Bank Swallow, 1; Tree Swallow, 1; In- 
digo Bunting, 3; Cardinal, 5; Towhee, 7; Song Sparrow, 12; Field 
Sparrow, 20; Chipping Sparrow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 1; 
Vesper Sparrow, 2; Goldfinch, 7; Bronzed Grackle, 15; Baltimore 
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Oriole, 2; Meadowlark, 10; Red-winged Blackbird, 15; Cowbird, 
10; Red-headed Woodpewee, 8; Phebe, 2; Crested Flycatcher, 6; 
Kingbird, 2; Crow, 10; Blue Jay, 15; Red-headed Woodpecker, 16; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 15; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 2; 
Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Turkey Vulture, 
1; Mourning Dove, 15; Bobwhite, 3; Kildeer, 3. 44 species, 298 
individuals. Katre M. Roaps. 


LaGrange, Ill., May 6, 1916. 

Temperature 65-75. Fair, with wind in the morning, cloudy; 
light rain and no wind in the afternoon. Time, 4:00-7:00+ 
7:30-9:00+1:00-2:00+4:00-6:00. Eight hours. Places visited in 
order named: North woods, Hinsdale swamp, Riverside, and Jack- 
son Park. 

Pied-billed Grebe, 4; Herring Gull, 5; Bonaparte Gull, 6; For- 
ster Tern, 1; Black Tern, 3; Blue-winged Teal, 4; Lesser Scaup 
Duck, 5; Old-squaw, 1; Bittern, 2; Green Heron, 1; King Rail, 2; 
Sora, 15; Coot, 10; Wilson Snipe, 1; Spotted Sandpiper, 2; Soli- 
tary Sandpiper, 2; Killdeer, 1; Mourning Dove, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Belted Kingfisher, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
6; Red-headed Woodpecker, 10; Flicker, 25; Chimney Swift, 35; 
Kingbird, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Phebe, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 
12; Blue Jay, 20; Crow, 30; Bobolink, 12; Cowbird, 18; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 200; Meadowlark, 20; Baltimore Oriole, 10; Bronzed 
Grackle, 100; Goldfinch, 20; Vesper Sparrow, 2; White-Crowned 
Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 50; Chipping Sparrow, 5; Field 
Sparrow, 15; Song Sparrow, 18; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Towhee, 15; Car- 

.dinal, 6; Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 8; Scarlet Tanager, 2; Purple Mar- 
tin, 50; Cliff Swallow, 2; Barn Swallow, 3; Tree Swallow, 17; Bank 
Swallow, 12; Cedar Waxwing, 35; Red-eyed Vireo, 3; Warbling Vireo, 
1; Black and White Warbler, 50; Prothonotary Warbler, 1; Golden- 
winged Warbler, 2; Nashville Warbler, 1; Parula Warbler, 6; Yel- 
low Warbler, 10; Black-throated Blue Warbler, 2; Myrtle Warb- 
ler, 50; Magnolia Warbler, 20; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 15; Bay- 
breasted Warbler, 1; Blackburnian Warbler, 12; Black-throated 
Green Warbler, 35; Pine Warbler, 3; Palm Warbler, 40; Oven-bird, 
1; Maryland Yellow-throat, 2; Redstart, 8; Catbird, 15; Brown 
Thrasher, 50; House Wren, 20; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 5; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 20; Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 10; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 5; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 8; Wood Thrush, 10; 
Veery, 5; Gray-cheeked Thrush, 6; Olive-backed Thrush, 4; Her- 
mit Thrush, 10; Robin, 30; Bluebird, 5. Total, 91 species, 1291 
individuals. 

LaGrange, Ill. SIDNEY WADE. 
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Hinsdale, Ill., May 26, 1916. 

Time, 10 a. m. to 1 p. m., in the woods. A drive of ten miles 
through prairie country to a swamp, 2:30 p. m. to 5 p.m. Weather 
clear, no wind, very warm, 80° to 85°. Robins, Bronzed Grackles, 
Meadow Larks, Bobolinks and Red-winged Blackbirds, too abun 
dant to count. Have counted them as fifty each, which is under- 
estimated if anything, especially the Red-wing Blackbirds. 

Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Bittern, 1; Least Bittern, 4; Green Heron, 
1; Black-crowned Night-Heron, 1; Virginia Rail, 2; Sora Rail, 1; 
Florida Gallinule, 2; Coot, 8; Upland Plover, 1; Spotted Sandpiper, 
2; Black-bellied Plover, 2; Killdeer, 4; Bob-white, 2; Mourning 
Dove, 8; Marsh Hawk, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 4; Black-billed 
Cuckoo, 4; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 12; Flicker, 14; Nighthawk, 1; Chimney Swift, 15; 
Kingbird, 24; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Phebe, 2; Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher, 3; Wood Pewee, 4; Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, 3; Acadian 
Flycatcher, 2; Traills Flycatcher, 3; Least Flycatcher, 6; Prairie 
Horned Lark, 4; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 7; Bobolink, 50; Cowbird, 24; 
Red-wing Blackbird, 50; Meadow Lark, 50; Baltimore Oriole, 6; 
Bronzed Grackle, 50; Goldfinch, 4; Vesper Sparrow, 6; Grasshop- 
per Sparrow, 6; Field Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 20; Lincoln’s 
Sparrow, 2; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 2; Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak, 4; Indigo Bunting, 2; Dickcissel, 8; Scarlet Tanager, 2; 
Purple Martin, 20; Barn Swallow, 7; Cedar Waxwing, 50; Red- 
eyed Vireo, 20; Warbling Vireo, 1; Black and White Warbler, 1; 
Yellow Warbler, 4; Black-throated Blue Warbler, 1; Magnolia 
Warbler, 12; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 2; Bay-breasted Warbler, 8; 
Black-poll Warbler, 24; Black-throated Green Warbler, 1; Oven 
Bird, 2; Water Thrush, 2; Connecticut Warbler, 2; Mourning War- 
bler, 4; Northern Yellow-throat, 10; Wilson’s Warbler, 4; Canada 
Warbler, 6; Redstart, 15; Catbird, 16; Brown Thrush, 2; House 
Wren, 15; Short-billed Marsh Wren, 10; Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
18; Wood Thrush, 4; Veery, 2; Gray-cheeked Thrush, 1; Olive- 
backed Thrush, 8; Robin, 50; Blue Bird, 8. 86 species, 777 indi- 
viduals. 

Mrs. C. E. RAYMOND. 
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EDITORIAL 


As a result of negotiations begun in the early part of 1915 word 
has recently been received by officers of the Wilson Club that this 
organization has been accepted as one of the scientific societies 
in affiliation with the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. The value and significance of this relation will be 
appreciated by all of our members. When meetings of the Amer- 
ican Association occur within the territory of the Wilson Club 
it will be well for us to endeavor to hold our meeting in conjunc- 
tion with them. The advantage at such a time and place was 
shown to those who attended the Columbus meeting last Decem- 
ber. From one to two thousand scientific men coming together 
affords an inspiration and stimulus of the greatest value. 


The editor will leave Oberlin on June 15 with a class of students 
for the purpose of studying the northern half of the coast of the 
state of Washington. He will return about the first of Septem- 
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ber. Mail should be addressed to the Oberlin office during this 
time, and will receive attention there. 


Several May lists of birds arrived too late to be included among 
those which appear in this number. They will be published in the 
September number. These lists give evidence that there was an 
unusual warbler movement in the central districts during the first 
half of May. 


We are pleased to notice that the University of Michigan will 
conduct a Biological Station at Douglas Lake, some seventeen 
miles south of the Straits of Mackinac, during the eight weeks 
from July 3 to August 25, inclusive. The work will cover the 
Natural History of the region. Dr. Reuben Myron Strong, of the 
University of Mississippi, will have charge of Ornithology. Dr. 
Otto Charles Glaser, of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, is 
the Director. The Station is fully equipped for the work which 
it undertakes, and will prove unusually attractive to those who 
wish to acquaint themselves with the living things in their nat- 
ural environment. 


We know all too little about the food and food habits of birds, 
less even about the food and feeding habits of nestlings, and still 
less about the percentage of mortality of nests, eggs, and adults 
during the season of nesting. These are problems which can be 
best worked out in the late spring and summer seasons. Every 
season should witness progress along these lines. We hope that 
this season may be more than usually fruitful of facts gathered. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


NOTES ON SOME OHIO BIRDS. 

(Read before the Wilson Ornith. Club meeting, Dec. 29, 1915.) 

From my notebooks I want to give the following records, which 
may prove interesting to Ornithologists, not only to those residing 
in Ohio, but also to others living in the Middle West. 

Hesperiphona vespertina (Evening Grosbeak). This bird was 
observed on March 7th and March the 10th, 1912. It was seen at 
the same place where a few years previous I noticed the Bohemian 
Waxwing. Records for this species are scarce as far as Ohio is 
concerned, as it seems to come to the state about once in twenty 
years, and although in 1912 it was seen at various places in the 
state, New Bremen adds a new station for Ohio. 

Nutallornis borealis (Olive-sided Flycatcher). A similar obser- 
vation as that recorded in the Odlogist for December, 1914, was ex- 
perienced by the writer on October 11th, 1911, about five miles west 
of New Bremen. In the dry tops of two large trees about 17 me- 
ters apart from another, there were two specimens of this species. 
While the one sat perfectly motionless preening its feathers occa- 
sionally, the other one began to fly upward in very short spirals 
and then to descend in a number of jerky drops with quickly ex- 
panded and closed wings. After doing this a number of times it 
finally flew so high that it disappeared from sight altogether and 
it did not return at all. 

Archibuteo 1. sancti-johannis (Rough-legged Hawk). This Hawk 
was observed on February 18th, 1914. It seems to come to Ohio 
only in years with a very heavy snowfall. 

Helmitheros vermivorus (Worm-eating Warbler). On May 16th, 
1914, I saw a specimen of this species about a block away from my 
house. It was under observation for half an hour and sang briskly 
during all this time. This is the first record for Western Ohio. 

Circus hudsonius (Marsh Hawk). For the first time I am able 
to record the breeding of this hawk in this region. A nest with 
five young and one egg was run over by a mowing machine in a 
clover field on June 16th, 1914, near the St. Mary’s Reservoir. The 
young were cut to pieces and the egg crushed, but there was 
enough there to identify it after my return from Wyoming, June 23. 

Pandion haliaétus carolinensis (Osprey). On June 6th, 1913, 1 
saw a fine specimen of this species catching a fish at the Grand 
or St. Mary’s Reservoir and flying to a large tree on the east side 
of the reservoir I saw the nest there too, but it was too dangerous 
for me to climb up to it and as I saw the nest contained young it 
was useless anyhow. This is the first time to my knowledge that 
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the Osprey has ever bred here, while on the south side of the res- 
ervoir a pair of Bald Eagles has its nest most every year. 

Somewhat peculiar conditions exist in this region anyhow. 
Thus the Chat (/cteria virens), the Catbird (Dumetella carolin- 
ensis), and the Yellow Warbler (Dendroica estiva) are very rare 
as breeders and not common as migrants in the Grand Reservoir 
region, while at the Loramie Reservoir, 13 miles from the Grand 
in a southeasterly direction, the Catbird is fairly common. In the 
year 1915, in the spring, there was almost no water in the reser- 
voirs and consequently not a Least Bittern, King Rail or Marsh 
Wren nested there, the only nest of the King Rail being found al- 
most at the edge of town near the canal. It contained eleven eggs. 
In the fall the water was higher than for years and the shorebirds 
found no mudflats and sandbanks to rest and to feed on, most of 
the species recorded being found in wet or marshy fields scattered 
all over the territory. 

Larus delawarensis (Ring-billed Gull). A solitary individual of 
this species was seen at the Grand Reservoir on May 1lith, 1915. 
It is rarely seen in Ohio. 

Creciscus jamaicensis (Black Rail). On June 23, 1915, at the 
Grand Reservoir, near the outlet of the Chickasaw creek, at the 
same place where a Mr. McGill of St. Mary’s claimed to have seen 
this species a few years ago, I kicked an individual of this species 
out of the dense grass. I tried to follow it and caught two more 
glimpses of it, but it was too quick to place a shot and crept . 
through the grass with the agility of a mouse. I have followed 
the various species of Sparrows through the grass and cloverfields 
many a time, but I believe this rail has them all beaten. While it 
is true that I was not able to shoot a specimen there is no doubt 
in my mind that I had the Black Rail before me. As it is, how- 
ever, I give the record for what it is worth and hope to be able in 
the future to secure a specimen. 

Coturnicops noveboracensis (Yellow Rail). While at the Grand 
Reservoir on September Ist, 1915, two farmer boys at my stopping- 
place asked me: “What kind of a bird looks like a female Bobo- 
link and has longer legs? While turning over some newly mown 
clover yesterday we would chase out some of these birds from un- 
der the clover heaps. They did not care to fly, but would run un- 
der the next heap.” They claimed they had seen at least 6-8 of 
them. The weather had been raw and chilly for three days. I 
immediately went down to the field and turned over, with their 
help, every heap of clover, but not a bird was seen. But I finally 
was lucky enough to find a few feathers, a piece of the bill and 
piece of a leg of an unfortunate one who had fallen a victim to 
some hawk. I took them along home and could identify the re- 
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mains there as those of the Yellow Rail. The weather had evidently 
sent them forth on their migration. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus (Bobolink). On June 23, 1915, at the 
same place as recorded under the Yellow Rail, one of the boys 
asked me whether the Bobolink always nested down in the clover. 
I said no, they often nest in clumps of ragweeds such as this one. 
With these words I poked the barrel of my gun through the wire 
fence into a clump of ragweeds, when up went a bird. It seemed 
too little for a Bobolink, so I quickly collected the only male that 
was hovering around, with one barrel and the female with the 
other one. Both specimens are small birds, as the following meas- 
urements show: d, length 158mm, bill 1lmm, wing 94mm, tarsus 
22mm, tail 61mm; 9, length 147mm, bill 11mm, wing 85mm, tarsus 
21mm, tail 57mm. The nest was abnormal. Mr. Gerald Alan Ab- 
bott, the well known Odlogist, says it reminds him of the nest of 
the Lazuli Bunting and that he has seen one nest of the Dickcissel 
similar to it. The eggs are still more abnormal. At a first glance 
it looks as if you had four rather large Field Sparrow eggs before 
you and it is only after a close examination that you begin to see 
that there is still some of the characteristic Bobolink coloration to 
be found. Professor Lynds Jones says they are all four runts. 
When blown the eggs showed a little blood, thus proving that these 
eggs were fertile. The measurement is 18.5x13.5; 17.5x13; 17x13.5; 
17.5x14. 

It is to me the most perfect and interesting case of abnormality 
of individual aberration. However, the members of the Wilson Club 
may think differently and have here at this, their third annual meet- 
ing, a splendid opportunity to distinguish themselves by creating 
a new sub-species. (The birds, nest and eggs were placed on ex- 
hibition for the members of the club and they all agreed that it 
was one of the most peculiar things they had ever seen, and Dr. 
Swope of Cincinnati, President of The Ohio Audubon Societies, 
stated that the killing of the birds, the taking of nest and eggs 
was certainly most justifiable under the circumstances.) 

W. F. HEeNNINGER. 


NOTES ON THE BARN SWALLOW. 


Durine the spring and summer of 1915, three pairs of Barn Swal- 
lows nested in the farm buildings of our home, and all three pairs 
failed to raise any young. 

The first pair that arrived occupied an old nest in a cow stable 
on May 23. This pair was driven away by House Wrens which, 
on June 25, occupied the swallow’s nest, and afterwards raised a 
brood of young. Another pair patched up an old nest in a scale 
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shed, and I hoped they would raise a brood of young, but for some 
reason, after occupying their nest a short time, they abandoned it. 
A pair of House Wrens nested in a box on the outside of the shed, 
and they might have punctured some of the swallow’s eggs, caus- 
ing them to leave, or they might have been frightened away, as 
there was much weighing done on the scales below their nest. Af- 
ter the swallows had left, their nest was examined and one unfer- 
tile egg was found in it. 

The third pair arrived about the middle of June, and for several 
days were seen examining all the buildings about the place, look- 
ing for a nesting site. They finally selected an old chicken house 
in which to build their nest. Over the door of the chicken house 
there is a large opening, which is left open during the summer, 
and through which the swallows passed. The site of the nest was 
in the top where the rafters meet, about fifteen feet from the 
ground. Every evening, when gathering the chicken eggs, I would 
look up to see how the swallows were progressing with the build- 
ing of their nest. On June 29 I saw that the nest was done. The 
next evening, when looking up at the nest, it appeared as if one 
of the swallows was ‘clinging to the under side of the nest, but on 
looking closer I saw that the swallow was free from the nest and 
dangling in the air below it. I then knew that the swallow was 
tangled up in the nesting material, but hoped that it might yet be 
alive. I quickly procured a ladder and on it climbed to the nest. 
My hopes were in vain, as when the nest was reached the swallow, 
a beautiful male, was already dead. In building their nest the 
swallows had used much horse hair for nesting material, and with 
one of these the swallow had accidentally hung itself. One end of 
a long hair was wrapped around its neck twice, and also around 
one wing; the other end was plastered into the nest, a strong pull 
being necessary to get it loose. I thought surely the female swal- 
low would leave after such a tragedy, but a few days later was 
surprised to see her sitting on the nest. I also saw her flying 
about with another swallow, but do not know whether it was a 
new mate, or if the one that hung itself belonged to another pair. 
Every evening, when I entered the chicken house, she would leave 
her nest and fly out. This was kept up until July 24, after which 
date she was never seen on her nest, or in the chicken house. The 
nest was examined on August 19, when one unfertile egg was found 
in it. 

The swallows, after leaving, or being driven from their nests, 
could be seen nearly every day flying over the fields and meadows 
catching flies. During September, a few weeks before departing 
for their winter homes, they would come into the barn yard every 
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day and fly about the buildings in which their nests were located, 
but would never enter them. The weather for this vicinity on Oc- 
tober 7 and 8, was cold and blustery. There was a high northwest 
wind and the temperature was near the freezing point. On these 
two days a flock of about 100 Tree Swallows stayed here, flying 
low over the pastures which, on account of the excessive rains we 
had during the summer, were grown up with ragweeds. Sometimes 
the swallows would settle down into the weeds and could be seen 
fluttering about as if catching flies and other insects, which were 
probably benumbed by the cold. In flying about the swallows 
would come very close to where I was working, giving me a good 
opportunity to identify them. 

With this flock of Tree Swallows were seen on each day two 
Barn Swallows, which was quite a surprise to me, as my record 
of the last ones seen for 1914, was nearly a month earlier. Fol- 
lowing is my record of the migration of the Barn Swallow for the 
last two years: 

1914, first seen April 30; becomes common May 2; last seen Sep- 
tember 9. 1915, first seen April 26; becomes common May 8; last 
seen October 8. 

J. J. SCHAFER. 

Port Byron, 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-TWO VERNACULAR NAMES 
FOR THE FLICKER. 


In my former compilation (Wilson Bulletin, No. 31, pp. 4-12) I 
have included 123 local names, many being “very local or very 
slight orthographical or cacographical varients’; and for con- 
venience of reference I now bring the nine additional aliases. to- 
gether. My former list included all of Ernest Ingersoll’s Forest 
and Stream enumeration, and I am pleased to have conformation 
of the late W. W. Colburn’s contribution, “ Willcrisson,” cited for 
the Dismal Smamp region, by W. L. McAtee, who has found it 
used on Church Island, N. C., and to quote his words: “Such in- 
stances renew one’s faith in the accuracy of observation and the 
- reliability of spoken words of unlettered people.” 

Dishwasher, Maryland (Barton’s Fragments of Natural History 
of Pennsylvania, p. 15), This name is also applied to the Pied 
Wagtail in some parts of England, according to Montagu and 
Newton. 

Cotton-backed Yellowhammer, Florida, “The prefix to distin- 
guish it from the Red-bellied Woodpecker, which is sometimes 
called the ‘ Yellowhammer,‘” (Wil. Bul. No. 71, p. 127). 

Flecker, Pennsylvania (Barton’s Frag. Nat. Hist. Pa., p. 1). 
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Flicca (Stone, Bird Migration Records of William Bartram, Auk, 
xxx, 1913, 341). 

Flying Auger, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. (McAtee, Local Names 
of Water Fowl! and Other Birds, p. 19). 

Golden-Headed Woodpecker or Yellowhammer (Hurst’s New Nut- 
tall’s Dictionary, Suppli., p. 871). Citation by Miller, Oologist, 
xxxi, p. 10. A book name that I was inclined to reject as a typo- 
graphical error, but after all, it is no more ridiculous than some 
other names in current use. 

Graywacker, Eastern Shore of Maryland (Oberholser), (McAtee, 
Ibid.). 

Looping Bird, Church’s Island, N. C. (McAtee, Ibid.). 

Rampike, Newfoundland (Montreal Family Herald and Weekly 
Star, Oct. 18, 1911). For which I am under obligations to Mr. 
McAtee. F. L. Burns. 

Berwyn, Pa. 


THE NEST LIFE OF THE WESTERN HOUSE WREN. 
( Abstract.) 
Read before Wilson Ornithological Club, third annual meeting, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1915. 
BY ALTHEA R. SHERMAN. 


Studies of the behavior outside of the nest of Troglodytes aédon 
parkmani were made for the most part from birds nesting in boxes 
in various places in the yard, and the inner activities of its home 
were studied through peepholes that commanded views of the in- 
side of nests, situated in a barn. From these vantage points was 
watched the progress of the nests from their building, until they 
were deserted by the young. The duration of the nest period, as 
is the case with other species, is subject to considerable variation, 
the average time for nest occupation, counting from the depositing 
of the first egg, has been found to be thirty-two days. 

There has existed among ornithologists a general misconception 
relating to the amount of light the nest receives through the hole. 
A mere glance into the boxes provided with peep-holes is sufficient 
to convince any one that the illumination of the nest is ample, and 
differs little in intensity from the lighting of most of our living- 
rooms. 

To feed and care for all the nestlings alike is the normal conduct 
of a bird, and the abnormal happens, when a portion of a brood 
thrives vigorously, while others die from starvation. Deaths from 
Starving in the nest of the Western House Wren were noted to re- 
sult from causes very different from those that brought death to 
the young of the Northern Flicker. 
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THE NORTHERN PILEATED WOODPECKER AND PINE GROS- 
BEAK IN NORTHWESTERN OHIO. 


The Pileated Woodpecker is quite common in Ashtabula County, 
Ohio. I have also found it in the adjoining counties of Lake and Trum- 
bull. In Ashtabula County I have found it nesting in the townships 
of Harpersfield, Morgan and Austinburg. In the heavily timbered 
portions of the county the bird is more plentiful. I have never 
known of one using ‘the same nesting site in two successive years. 
The nests I have found have all been near the top of tall stubs. 
This season there is one in an old beach about thirty-five feet high. 
At least ‘three weeks were required to excavate the site. On still 
mornings I have heard them drumming at a distance of over half 
a mile. 

On April 21, in the woods in Austinburg, I saw a flock of 
twelve Pine Grosbeaks. They seemed to be feeding on the seeds 
of a tulip tree. On the 23 I again saw five more. This is the 
first time I have seen this bird in the county. 


Austinburg. O. S V. WARREN. 


Rep PHALAROPE IN SoutH DAKOTA. 
(A Correction.) 


In the Wilson Bulletin, XXVI, June, 1914, page 103, the Red 
Phalarope (P. fulicerius) was reported as having been taken on a 
sandbar in the Missouri river a short distance below Sioux City, 
thus making the first record for Iowa. This was the first state- 
ment given to me by Mr. Anderson, and although he had corrected 
it before I sent the note for publication, the mistake was made 
through an error on my part. The fact is, the specimen was taken 
near McCook Lake, a few miles in the opposite direction, but 
across the line, in South Dakota. The record, then, belongs to 
the latter state. So far as I have been able to examine the litera- 
ture relating to the birds of South Dakota, I find but one instance 
of the Red Phalarope having been taken; and this is recorded by 
Visher (1909) as having been taken near Rapid City, May 27, 1904, 
by Henry Behrens, in whose collection the specimen probably still 
remains. 


Sioux City, Iowa. T. C. STEPHENS. 


WREN NOTES. 


The first item which I wish to record has to do with a peculiar 
assortment of nest material used by a pair of Western House 
Wrens; or rather, which was offered by the male to the female. 
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Miss Mabel Hoyt ,of Sioux City, made the observation, and has 
been kind enough to give me the facts. 

In 1913 the wrens reared a brood in wren houses without any 
unusual incident. In 1914 a pair of wrens came to the same 
place and reared the first brood. At about this time the people 
put up a new swinging wren house, and a bluebird house in the 
back yard. The female selected the swinging house and began 
to carry nest material into it, which the male as promptly re- 
moved. The male also, in the meantime, had chosen the blue- 
bird house, which he speedily filled to the door. 

Finally the female gave up her efforts with the swinging box 
and departed, declining to accept the nest built by the male in 
the bluebird box. Late in August the owner cleaned out the blue- 
bird house and found a strange assortment of hardware among 
the usual twigs of the nest. Such a curious assemblage of ma- 
terial in a nest was considered worthy of being photographed. Fol- 
lowing is a list of material as sorted out: 


hat pin, six and a half inches long. 
buckle. 

bits of chicken wire fence. 
stays. 

fasteners. 

unidentified. 

paper clips. 

staple. 

brass ring. 

toilet wires. 

collar stays. 

oyster bucket handles. 
part of mouse trap. 

hair pins. 

bits of wire. 

safety pins. 

steel pins. 

nails. 

brads. 


1 
1 
0 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
1 


Thus making a total of 172 pieces of metal used in the construe- 
tion of this nest. 

Another series of observations on the Western House Wren 
(T. ae. narkmani)- was made by Miss Maude Merritt, of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, and may contain some points of interest. The account which 
follows is largely in her own words. 


Two broods of wrens were raised in a bird house we had placed 
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on our house a short distance from a window. The first brood 
never appeared again after leaving the nest. A few days before 
the second brood left, something happened to the male parent, 
for he disappeared; and the female worked incessantly feeding 
the young ones. 

On the second evening after their departure from the nest we 
were greatly surprised at the return of the mother bird with her 
brood of four young ones. Very near to the wren house there is a 
Syringa bush, which contained an empty catbird’s nest, vacated 
earlier in the summer. So this evening, about sundown, when 
the wren family returned the little birds got into the catbird’s 
nest and there spent the night. The next evening, much to our 
delight, they returned and spent the night in the catbird’s nest 
as before. The entire family of four young ones returned with 
the mother each evening for fourteen days. On the fifteenth eve- 
ning one of the young wrens was missing; on the next evening 
two did not return. And on the evening of the seventeenth day, 
after leaving the nest, the mother wren brought her one remain- 
ing young one back to the Syringa bush, and induced it to get 
into the catbird’s nest. But the young bird seemed restless, and 
in a few minutes hopped out into the bush and flew away. The 
mother called repeatedly, hopping about in the bush and into 
the nest. Finally she seemed to realize the futility of her efforts 
and she left the bush not to return again. 

The catbird’s nest was not much over four feet from the 
window, so that it was possible for us to see very clearly what 
went on. 

During the day nothing was seen of the brood. Back of the 
house there is a wooded ravine, and we believe that they followed 
this and flew some distance away. When they returned in the 
evening the mother bird would fly ahead from tree to tree, con- 
stantly calling to the young ones as they followed her. When 
they arrived at the bush, she would, get down into the nest, and 
as soon as the young birds reached it, she would leave. Some- 
times she would return to feed the young ones, but we never 
learned where she roosted. 

Miss MAuDE MErRrITT. 
Ottumwa, Ia. 


A PECULIAR HABIT OF THE HOUSE WREN. 


That important discoveries in the sciences and eminent in- 
ventive ideas have occurred simultaneously in widely separated 
portions of the world is a well known fact. If a certain habit of 
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the House Wren has been described in ornithological literature 
prior to 1915, it has escaped my attention. When early in July 
of last year one of my neighbors related her observations of the 
previous evening they seemed to be quite unusual. A little before 
nightfall she saw a mother Wren carrying food into a hitherto 
untenanted box, that was filled with English Sparrow trash, and 
from which a narrow board was missing at the back. Moving 
noiselessly up to the box she found snuggled down for the night 
a brood of Wrens that had recently left their natal home in a 
nearby box. Following in point of time these observations were 
those of Miss Maude Merritt that are described in this number 
of the Witson BULLETIN. An examination of the pages of the 
“Annual of the Nature Study Society of Rockford, Illinois” shows 
that Mr. Paul B. Riis had made observations similar to those of 
the two Iowa ladies, which antedated theirs by one year at least. 
the following excerpts from his account have been taken: 

“June 9th. Young hatched in split log. Papa Wren coming in 
for a great deal of scolding, apparently too clumsy. to assist in 
feeding of young, although he had been permitted to feed Mamma 
Wren previous to the hatching. Sheepishly and somewhat net- 
tled, he keeps guard over the Chickadee box, possibly for a want 
of better employment. 

“June 26th. Three tiny Wrens emerge from split log, sleeping: 
in bungalow-shaped house for several nights. 

“July 1st. Mother Wren takes her babies to the country in the 
day time, bringing them home to sleep in the Chickadee box just 
before dark... .” 

The roosting habits of the second brood of Wrens, under date 
of August 5th, Mr. Riis describes thus: “In four days after 
leaving the nest, the young ones were able to go to the country 
daily for an all day’s outing, returning regularly at 7:00 p. m. 
for a week. The shelter selected by them for the night was a 
saucer-shaped robin box well under the eaves of the summer house 
and entirely hidden by vines. A sight it was, indeed, to see this 
flock of Wrens in their home coming.” 

ALTHEA R. SHERMAN. 

National, Iowa. 
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Minutes of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting of 
the Nebraska Ornithological Union 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union was held at Omaha, Nebraska, Friday and Saturday, May 
5 and 6, 1916. The annual banquet took place on May 5 at the 
Castle Hotel at 6:30 p. m., with over fifty members and their. 
guests present. After the banquet a short business session was 
held, with President R..W. Dawson in the chair. The reports 
of the officers were received, and an Auditing Committee and a 
Nominating Committee were appointed, the former committee con- 
siting of Miss Joy Higgins and Mrs. A. E. Sheldon, and the latter 
committee of Professor Lawrence Bruner and Miss Jeanette Mc- 
Donald. Four new members were elected, namely, Miss Mary E. 
Foster, of Union; Mrs. Chas. W. McCaskill, of University Place; 
Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle and Mr. C. E. Mickel, of Lincoln. Miss Alice 
Hitte, a former member, who resigned in 1912, was, at her re- 
quest, also reinstated to membership in the society, asia the 
present total membership to forty. 

The business session adjourned at 8:00 p. m. to allow the mem- 
bers to meet a few minutes later in the Council Chamber of the 
City Hall, where the public program of the evening was given 
before a large and interested audience. The program follows: 

President’s Address (illustrated)—-A Review of Recent Studies 
of Bird Migration, Prof. R. W. Dawson, Lincoln. 

Experiences with Teaching Bird Study to Small Children, Miss 
Laura M. Evans, Blue Springs. 

The Fontenelle Forest Reserve—A Probable Future Bird Sanct- 
uary, Dr. S. R. Towne, Omaha. 

The Most Effective Methods of Protecting Birds, Mrs. G. A. Love- 
land, Lincoln. 

After this program the reports of the Auditing and Nominating 
Committees were received. The following members were nomi- 
nated and elected as officers for 1916: 

President—Dr. R. H. Wolcott, Lincoln. 

Vice-President—Miss Laura M. Evans, Blue Springs. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Prof. M. H. Swenk, Lincoln. 

Seventeen members were present at this session of the N. O. U., 
as follows: Mesdames W. F. Baxter, Joy Higgins, Alice Hitte, 
Jeanette McDonald, H. D. Neely, Elizabeth Rooney and Elizabeth 
Van Sant, and Mr. L. O. Horsky, of Omaha; Mesdames G. A. Love- 
land and A. E. Sheldon and Messrs. L. Bruner, R. W. Dawson, C. 
E. Mickel, M. H. Swenk and R. H. Wolcott, of Lincoln; Mrs. Lily 
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R. Button, of Fremont; Miss Laura M. Evans, of Blue Springs. 
Adjournment at 10:30 p..m. 

On Saturday, May 6, the fourteenth annual field day of the 
N. O. U. was held in the Fontenelle Forest near Child’s Point, 
south of Omaha. This excursion was participated in by about 
seventy persons, including the members of the N. O. U. and Ne- 
braska Audubon Society and their guests. Starts were made by 
two principal groups of observers at 7:00 and 8:00 a. m., each of 
these groups subdividing into smaller parties of about a dozen 
each, and all of the parties meeting for a picnic dinner at “Coffin 
Springs” at 1:00 p. m. The total list of the day included seventy- 
five birds, as follows: 

Bluebird, Robin, Olive-backed Thrush, Gray-cheeked Thrush, 
Willow Thrush, Wood Thrush, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Long-tailed 
Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, Western House Wren, Caro- 
lina Wren, Brown Thrasher, Catbird, Redstart, Yellow-breasted 
Chat, Maryland Yellow-throat, Ovenbird, Cerulean Warbler, Myr- 
tle Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Orange-crowned 
Warbler, Bell’s Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Yellow-throated Vireo, 
Warbling Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Bank Swallow, Tree Swallow, 
Barn Swallow, Purple Martin, Scarlet Tanager, Dickcissel, Indigo 
Bunting, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Cardinal, Towhee, Lincoln’s 
Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Clay-colored Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, 
Harris’ Sparrow, Lark Sparrow, Western Henslow’s Sparrow, 
Goldfinch, Bronzed Grackle, Baltimore Oriole, Orchard Oriole, 

_ Western Meadowlark; Red-winged Blackbird, Yellow-headed Black- = 
bird, Cowbird, Crow, Blue Jay, Prairie Horned Lark, Least Fly- 
catcher, Phebe, Great-crested Flycatcher, Arkansas Kingbird, King- 
bird, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Chimney Swift, Northern 
Flicker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, North- 
ern Downy Woodpecker, Hairy Woodpecker, Belted Kingfisher, 
Barred Owl, Barn Owl, Broad-winged Hawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
Western Mourning Dove, Solitary Sandpiper, and Blue-winged Teal. 
Nests were also found of the Robin, Western Field Sparrow, Crow, 
and Phebe. 
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$214.71 
Myron H. Swenk, 
Secretary-Treasurer N. O. U. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


REICHENOW’S VOGEL, VOL. II. 
(A Review.) 


Having reviewed the first volume of this work in the pages of 
the Bulletin some time ago the reviewer had hoped to finish his task 
soon after that, but the second volume was held back in Liver- 
pool, England, for more than a year, evidently as contraband or 
for fear it might contain a bomb or picric acid, or what not. But 
at last it has arrived and we are now able to finish the review. 
Since the essential points of Reichenow’s classification have been 
disposed of in the previous review, there is no need to go over 
them again. The second volume begins with the second half of 
the fifth row Fibulatores, the Musophagide, Cuckoos, Woodpeck- 
ers, etc., and then takes up the last row the Arboricole, running 
from the Bucerotide to the Nightingale. Some of the families 
seem a little out of place in this system as it stands, for instance 
the Pycnonotide should certainly have been placed nearer to the 
Turdide than they are placed in the work. 

The work at large fills a great want and has many points to 
commend it. The reviewer has tried to do justice to it in every 
way, although personally we prefer a phylogenetic system, and 
if there is anything better than that which Ridgway has produced 
we have failed to see it. And even then one is sometimes in- 
clined to wonder whether some time in the future, as Dr. Gill 
suggested in the Osprey some years since, there will not be a 
system that will take a still different viewpoint and arrive at 
still different conclusions. For instance the Fringillide and Tan- 
agride, both nine primaried conirostral birds are separated really 
only by relative points of difference—as are the Corvide and 
Paride,—while the Ploceide are certainly conirostral, as anyone 
may see who will place specimens of Pyrenestes albifrons and 
Hesperiphona vespertina side by side, but have 10 primaries, and 
again the Icteride are nineprimaried conirostral birds, which in 
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turn seem to be connected with the 10 primaried Sturnide 
through the nineprimaried form Paramythia montium from 
New Guinea. One feels like creating a Superfamily of all the 
conirostral Oscines, separating them into nineprimaried and ten- 
primaried subfamilies, taking into consideration and emphasizing 
the points they have in common more than the points of differen- 
tiation. We remember that in our boyhood days in our parochial 
school in Missouri we were taught out of some ancient German 
Natural History that the Songbirds were divided into 6 families: 
dentirostral, conirostral, fissirostral, pegbilled, thinbilled birds 
and the Corvide, and are we after all so very far removed from 
these viewpoints in these days of modern classification? However, 
it behooves us to strive for the truth and for accuracy in science 
to the best of our ability and our understanding and we do well 
if we do this, no matter what our name may be. 

As far as the treatment of North and Middle American birds 
is concerned we understand Dr. Reichenow when he says it would 
be impossible to treat all the forms, still some omissions and er- 
rors could have been avoided. The placing of Myiadestes and 
Bombycilla among the Muscicapide might be forgiven, but not the 
placing of certain Tanagerforms among the Mniotiltide and to 
put Vireosylva in the same family is nonsense! Among the Tyran- 
nide the Genus Empidonax should have come in for at least 10 
to 20 lines and similar remarks hold true in other cases, as for 
instance, the Troglodytine. The whole Sylviide group of Dr. 
Reichenow is rather an unfortunate one anyhow. The description 
of Oporornis formosa is wrong and could only apply to the female 
of the Wilson’s Warbler. The name of the Chat must read Icteria 
virens and so we might go on and find more errors. But all these 
minor errors will not detract from the value of the work, which 
certainly is what it set out to be a “Handbook” a handy manual. 
That we find such errors and misstatements in regard to North 
American birds is due to the fact that in the Berlin Museum and 
practically all the German Museums our birds are but poorly rep- 
resented and I can show the proof for this statement in writing 
from the hands of the Dir, of the Royal Zodélogical Museum. 
Hence we must bear with them in a spirit of kindness and hope 
that these conditions will improve so that in the future we Amer- 
icans can receive our just dues. wor. & 


THE WINTER BIRD LIFE oF MINNESOTA. By Thomas S. Roberts. 
Fins-Feathers and Fur. Official Bulletin of the Minnesota Game 
and Fish Department. No. 4. December, 1915. 


This is the title of a very complete list of the birds which have 
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been authentically recorded as winter birds within the state. The 
list includes 85 species and 5 subspecies, and they are listed in 
four groups, as follows: 

Permanent Residents—32 species, 3 subspecies. 

Winter Visitants—16 species, 1 subspecies. 

“Half Hardy”—10 species, 1 subspecies. 

Accidental—27 species. 

Forty-one are marked as common in the vicinity of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

Copious annotations accompany each species referring to their 
differential characters, status, etc. Notwithstanding the rather 
long list, it seems to be very conservatively compiled; in all un- 
usual records data as to time and place are offered, and in most 
cases the observer is also named. The list will be of value to stu- 
dents in the adjacent states as well.—T. C. Stephens. 


The Status of Harris’s Sparrow in Wisconsin and Neighboring 
States. By Alvin R.:‘Cahn. From Bulletin of the Wisconsin 
Natural History Society, Vol. XIII (New Series), No. 2. Pp. 
102-108. 

The summary which the author makes of the published occur- 
rences of this large and handsome sparrow in the regions in which 
it is uncommon—from eastern Iowa eastward—is a valuable piece 
of work. Sixteen new records are here published. No attempt is 
made to give specific references in the regions where the species 
is common, or of regular occurrence. We miss the following ref- 
erences from the list given by Mr. Cahn: Ekblau, Geo., at Ran- 
toul, Ill. March 15, 1914. “An even dozen.” Bird-Lore, Vol. XV. 
Schafer, J. J., Port Byron, Ill. March 15, 1914. One bird. Ibid. 
Vol. XVI, p. 190. Simpson, Mrs. Mark, Milwaukee, Wis. May 12, 
1914. One. Ibid. Vol. XVI, p. 282. Schafer, J. J. Port. Byron, 
Ill. April 26, one; May 3, two; May 5 and 7, one. 1914. Ibid. 
Vol. XVI, p. 283. Saunders, W. E. London, Ont. March 18, 1907, 
one. Auk. Vol. XXX, p. 114. i. J. 


Birds of Porto Rico, by Alex. Wetmore, Assistant Biologist. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 326. March 24, 1916. 
140 pages. 

There is a colored frontispiece of the Porto Rican Tody by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, a map of the island of Porto Rico and adjacent 
islands which were visited, and eight black and white full-page 
pictures of birds and stomach contents. The scope of this paper 
is given in the Introduction: “The following report on!the Birds 
of Porto Rico is the result of investigations made by the Biolog- 
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ical Survey in codperation with the government of the island. Be- 
cause of the damage to crops by insect pests and the resulting 
pecuniary loss, the Board of Commissioners of Agriculture of :the 
‘sland in 1911 requested the aid of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in an effort to determine the relations of the island 
birds to the insect fauna.” “Investigations were begun in De- 
cember, 1911, and continuous field work was carried on until Sep- 
tember, 1912, permitting nine months of consecutive observation. 
All the principal regions of Porto Rico were) visited, short trips 
were made to adjacent islands of Vieques and Culebra, and four 
days were spent on Desecheo Island in \Mona Passage.” 

In addition to extended treatment of each of the 162 species 
found on the islands the report is divided. into the following parts: 
“Birds found in cane fields.” “Birds found in coffee plantations.” 
“Birds frequenting citrus groves.” “Bird enemies of the mole 
cricket.” “Bird enemies of the sugar-cane root-borer.” “Bird 
enemies of the may beetle.” Under the heading, “Economic con- 
siderations,” the statement is made that none of the species can 
be considered wholly pernicious. It was found that many of the 
insect eating birds consumed considerable quantities of vegeta- 
ble matter. 

This paper is valuable both from the standpoint of a local list 
and for its contribution to the literature of economic ornithology. 

L. J. 


The Domestic Cat. By Edward Howe Forbush, State Ornithologist. 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Economic Biology, Bulletin No. 2. 1916. 

This paper is an able presentation of the cat problem. It gives 
convincing proof that the common house cat is a real menace to 
the wild bird life of the more settled districts, and that the com- 
pensations resulting from the destruction of rats and mice by cats 
come far short of balancing the account. A further indictment 
of the cat is the proven fact that cats may carry such infections 
as small-pox and scarlet fever. Since the house cat is an intro- 
duced animal it is altogether likely that restrictive legislation not 
less severe than that for dogs will have to be resorted to in or- 
der to keep the numbers within reasonable bounds. L. J. 


Proceedings of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union. Vol. VI, Parts 
2 and 3. February 27 and July 10, 1915. Pages 25 to 68. 
Part 2 is concerned with “The Eskimo Curlew and its Disappear- 
ance,” by Myron H. Swenk, and “Some bird notes from Lincoln and 
vicinity,” by R. W. Dawson, and “Three records from the Ne- 
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braska Experimental (sub-station at North Platte,” by Wilson Tout. 
A review of the occurrences of the Eskimo Curlew is followed by 
the cheering statement that “Although the Eskimo Curlew is re- 
duced to the point of extinction, it is probably not yet absolutely 
extinct.” This species and the Trumpeter Swan seem to be the 
species which are doomed to extinction even before some others 
which it was thought would disappear before them. EL. J. 


The Birds of Green Lake County, Wisconsin. By John N. Lowe. 
From ‘the Bulletin of the Wisconsin Natural History Society, 
Vol. XXXI (New Series), No. 2. June, 1915. 


This is a briefly annotated list of 211 species. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Suggestions for Ornithological Work in Canada. By P. A. Taver- 
ner. Reprinted from The Ottawa Naturalist, Vol. XXIX, April, 
May, 1915. PPp. 14-28. 

The Double-crested Cormorant (Phalacrocorar Auritus) and its 
Relation to the Salmon Industries on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
By P. A. Taverner. Geological Survey, Canada, Department of 
Mines, Museum Bulletin No. 13. April 30, 1915. Pp. 1-24. 

Mortality Among Waterfowl Around Great Salt Lake, Utah. 
Bulletin No. 217, U. S. Dep’t Agriculture. May 26, 1915. (Pre- 
liminary Report.) By Alex. Wetmore. Pp. 1-10. 

The National Zodélogical Park and Its Inhabitants. By Dr. Frank 
Baker, Superintendent of National Zodélogical Park. From the 
Smithsonian Report for 1814, pages 445-478 (with 41 plates). 

The Starling. By Edward Howe Forbush. Revised and enlarged 
from the fifty-eighth annual report of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Agriculture. Circular No. 45, May, 1915. Pp. 1-23. 

Seventh Annual Report of the State Ornithologist. For the 
Year 1914. January 13, 1915. The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, State Board of Agriculture. Edward Howe Forbush. Pp. 1-31. 

Bird Houses and Nesting Boxes. By Edward Howe Forbush. 
Circular No. 47, April, 1915. The Commonwealth of Massachua- 
setts, State Board of Agriculture. Pp. 1-24. 

Eleven Important Wild Duck Foods. By W. L. McAtee, Assist- 
ant Biologist. Bulletin No. 205, of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Professional Paper. September 27, 1915. Pp. 1-23. 

Our Shorebirds and Their Future. By Wells W. Cooke, Assist- 
ant Biologist, Bureau of Biological Survey. From Yearbook of De- 
partment of Agriculture for 1914. Pp. 273-294. 

Distribution and Migration of North American Gulls and Their 
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Allies. By Wells W. Cooke, Assistant Biologist. Bulletin No. 292, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Professional Paper. October 25, 
1915. Pp. 1-70. 

On the Comparative Osteology of Orthorhamphus magnirostris 
(the Long-billed Stone-Plover). By Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, F.A.0.U., 
Hon.Member R.A.0O.U., etc. From The Emu, Vol. XV, Part 1, Ist 
July, 1915. Pp. 1-25. 
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[SUPPLEMENT TO THE WILSON BULLETIN, JUNE, 1916.] 


Provisional Membership Roll of the Wilson 
Ornithological Club 


The appended provisional roll of members is being sent out only 
to the persons whose names appear below, with the request that 
corrections of all sorts be sent to the Secretary, so that we may 
have a correct roll for publication in the September issue. It is 
also requested that you state the year of your election to mem- 
bership. 

(June 1, 1916.) 


President, Dr. T. C. Stephens, Morningside, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Vice-President, George L. Fordyce, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Secretary, T. L. Hankinson, Charleston, Illinois. 

Treasurer, P. B. Coffin, 3232 Groveland Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Editor, Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 


ALASKA, 
Merrill, E. W., Sitka. Assoc. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Bunnell, Mrs. D. L., Univ. Calif. Coll. of Agriculture, Berkeley. 
Carriger, H. W., 5185 Trask Ave., Oakland. Act. - 
Chambers, W. Lee, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles. Act. 
Daggett, Frank S., Museum Exposition Park, Los Angeles. Act. 
Dawson, W. Leon, Rev., R. F. D. No. 3, Santa Barbara. Act. 
Dickey, Donald R., Pasadena, Box 701. Act. 
Grinnell, Dr. Joseph, Museum Vertebrate Zoélogy, Berkeley. Act. 
Holland, H. M., Box 1851, Los Angeles. Assoc. 
Howell, Alfred B., Covina. Act. 
Huey, Lawrence M., 3203 Clay Ave., San Diego. Act. 
Law, J. Eugene, Hollywood. Assoc. 
Little, Luther, Sierra Madre. Assoc. 
Newbury, F. E., 210 Post St., San Francisco. 
Rich, Dr. Guy C., 1820 El Cerrito Place, Hollywood. Assoc. 
Silliman. O. P., 220 Salinus St., Salinus. Assoc, 
Swales, Bradshaw H., La Jolla. Act. 
Swarth, Harry S., Museum, History, Science, and Art, Los An- 
geles. Assoc. 
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CANADA. 
Arnold, Edward, 64 Duroeher St., Montreal. Assoc. 
Brown, W. J., 250 Olive Ave., Westmount, Quebec. Act. 
Calocot, E. W., Reaboro, Ontario. 
Crow, Dr. J. W., Ontario Agr. Coll., Guelph, Ontario. Act. 
Dear, Lionel, Box 456, Fort William, Ont. Assoc. 
Fleming, J. H., 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto. Act. 
Gormley, A. L., Box 345, Arnprior, Ontario. Assoc. 
Hennessey, Frank G., 479 Cooper St., Ottawa. Assoc. 
Johnson, Frank Edgar, care Mrs. R. P. Rodjuson, Victoria, P. E. I. 
Johnson, Geo. S., Moose Jaw, Sask. Assoc. 
Kermode, Francis, Provisional Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
Klug, A. B., Guelph, Ontario. 
Saunders, Wm. E., 352 Clarence St., London, Ontario. Sustaining. 
Schantz, F. A., 43 Schneider Ave., Berlin. 
Smith, Napier, Bank of Montreal, St. James St., Montreal. 
Tufts, R. W., Wolfville, Nova Scotia. Assoc. 
Stansell, Sydney S. Menly, Alberta. Assoc. ; 
Stone, R. E., Wellington Field Naturalists’ Club, Guelph, Ont. 
Taverner, P. A., Victoria Museum, Ottawa. Act. 
Terrill, Lewis McI., 21 Stanley Ave., St. Lambert, Quebec. Act. 
Tufts, R. W., Wolfville, Nova Scotia. Assoc. 
Wallace, James S., No. 12 Wellington St., E, Toronto. Act. 


COLORADO. 
Henderson, Junius, Boulder. 
Lincoln, Frederick Charles, Colorado Museum Nat. Hist., Denver. 
Sloanaker, J. L., Box 402, Palisades. 
Warren, Edward R., 20 W. Caramillo St., Colorado Springs. 
Bergtold, Dr. W. H., 1159 Race St., Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Beers, Henry W., 91 Denver Ave. Bridgeport. 
Bishop, Dr. Louis B., 356 Orange St., New Haven. Act. 
Bruen, Frank, 65 Prospect St., Bristol. Sust. 
Buck, H. R., 38 Pearl St., Hartford. Sust. 
Case, C. M., ‘No. 16 Burton St., Hartford. Assoc. 
Ells, Geo. P., Norwalk. Act. 
Hart, C. G., Box 47, East Berlin. Assoc. 
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Hawley, Thos. G., Bridgeport. 

Holmes, Fred. W., Jerome Ave., Bristol. Act. 

Honywell, A. Y., 50 Farmington Road, Hartford. Assoc. 
Honywell, A. W., Hartford. 

Meeker, J. C. A., Danbury. Act. 

Meeker, J. C. A., Danbury. 

Sage, John H., Portland. Sustaining. 

Saunders, Aretas A., Box 65, West Haven. 

Smith, Elbert E., Edgewood, R. F. D., Bristol. Act. 
White, W. F., Jr., Belle Haven, Greenwich. Assoc, 


CUBA. 
Ramsden, Chas. T., Apartado 146, Guatannamo. Act. 
Reed, A. C., Santa Barbara, Isle of Pines. Act. 


DELAWARE. 
Henderson, H. N., Wilmington. Assoc. 
Kenworthy, E. M., 1125 West St., Wilmington. Act. 


DIstRicT OF COLUMBIA. 
Bailey, Mrs. Florence M., 1834 Kalorama Road, Washington. Act. 
Bartsch, Dr. Paul, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. Act. 
Brown, E. J., U. S. National Museum, Washington. Act. 
Gabrielson, I. N., Washington, 726 Twentieth St. Act. 
Hollister, Ned, U. S. National Museum. Act. 
McAtee, Waldo Lee, Biological Survey, Washington. Act. 
Oberholser, Harry C., 1444 Fairmount St., Washington. Act. 
Palmer, Dr. T. S., Biological Survey, Washington. Act. 
Riley, J. H., U. S. National Museum, Washington. Act. 
Ridgway, Prof. R., U. S. National Museum, Washington. Hon. 
St. John, B. H., 617 Sixth St., S. W., Washington. Assoc. 
Wilson, Herrick C. 

FLorDa, 


Ainsworth, Mrs. H. A. 
Andrews, Miss Callista, Lake Alfred. Assoc. 
Baynard, O. E., Clearwater. Sustaining. 
Nehrling, Prof. H., Palm Beach. Hon. 
GEORGIA. 
Erickson, W. J., 208 West Fortieth St., Savannah. Assoc. 
Rossignol, G. R., 2116 Bull St., Savannah. Assoc. 
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IDAHO. 
Winslow, A. N., Moscow. 


ILLINOIS. 


Allerton, Agnes C., 757 First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
Appel, W. D., University of Chicago, Chicago. Assoc. 
Armstrong, Edward E., 2148 North Sawyer Ave., Chicago. Act. 
Banta, N. M., Arlington Heights. Assoc. 

Barnes, Hon. R. M., Lacon. Act. 

Buchner, Mrs. E. M., 3637 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. Act. 
Coale, H. K., Highland Park. Assoc. 

Coffin, Percival Brooks, 3232 Groveland Ave., Chicago. Sust. 
Craigmile, Miss Esther A., 24 South Grant St., Hinsdale. Act. 
Davidson, Mrs. F. S., 1302 W. S., Grand Ave., Springfield. Assoc. 
Deane, Ruthven, 1222 North State St., Chicago. Act. 

Devine, J. L., 133 West Washington St., Chicago. Assoc. 
Dodson, Joseph H., Kankakee. Assoc. 

Eifrig, Prof. C. W. G., Concordia College, Oak Park. Act. 
Ekblaw, George E., R. F. D. No. 23, Rantoul. Assoc. 

Ekblaw, W. Elmer, 809 West Main St., Champaign. Act. 
Ekdahl, Conrad H., 124 North Stone Ave., LaGrange, Ill. Assoc. 
Ford, Edward R., 537 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Act. 
Friedrich, G., 3029 Belmont Ave., Chicago. Assoc. 

Gault, Benj. T., Glenn Ellyn. Act. 

Goelitz, W. A., 1622 Judson Ave., Ravinia. 

Hamilton, Dr. B. A., Highland Park. 

Hankinson, T. L., Charleston. Act. 

Hardesty, F. J., 6051 Drexel Ave., Chicago. Assoc. 

Hess, Isaac E., Philo. Act. 

Hulsberg, E. F., 340 St. Catherine Ave., LaGrange. Assoc. 
Hunt, Cresswell, Jr., 740 South Cuyler Ave., Oak Park. Act. 
Jesse, Dr. R. L., Philo. Act. 

Kahmann, F. W., 2457 Lincoln Ave., Chicago. Act. 
Knickerbocker, C. K., 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Act. 
Lewy, Dr. Alfred, 6016 Stony Island Ave., Chicago. Assoc. 
Lindquist, H. L., 708 East Fortieth St., Chicago. 

Lyon, W. L., Box 167, Ashton. Assoc. 

MacArthur, J. W., 38 ZoGdlogy Bldg., Chicago. Assoc. 
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Miller, Mrs. Frank J., 1222 East Fifty-sixth St., Chicago. 
Mitchell, Catherine Adams, Riverside. Assoc. 

Newton, Thos. D., 5624 Prairie Ave., Chicago. Assoc. 
Ohlendorf, Dr. W. C., 1922 Blue Island Ave., Chicago. 
Osgood, Prof. W. H., Field Museum Nat. Hist., Chicago. Act. 
Plath, Carl, 3307 West Congress St., Chicago. Assoc. 
Raymond, Mrs. C. E., 21 Third St., Hinsdale. Assoc. 
Richards, Chas. C., 6549 Minerva Ave., Chicago. Act. 
Rueckert, A. G., 2352 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago. 

Sammons, B. C., 461 Maple Ave., Blue Island. Assoc. 
Sanborn, Collin C., 224 East Park Ave., Highland Park. Act. 
Sanford, F. E., 217 South Ashland Ave., LaGrange. Assoc, 
Schafer, J. J.. R. F. D. No. 1, Port Byron. Assoc. 

Schantz, Orpheus M., 5215 West 24th St., Cicero. Sustaining. 
Schantz, Mrs. O. M., 5215 West Twenty-fourth St., Cicero. Act. 
Smith, Jesse Lowe, Highland Park. 

Smith, Prof. Frank M., Univ. of Ill, Urbana. Act. 

Sparks, Miss Marion, 1205 Springfield Ave., Urbana. Assoc. 
Stevenson, A. L., 2324 Larrabee St., Chicago. Act. 

Strode, W. S., Lewiston. Assoc. — 

Swift, Dr. C. H., 5032 Maryland Ave., Chicago. 

Test, Dr. F. C., 4620 Greenwood Ave., Chicago. Assoc. 

Vilus, A. H., 124 Southeast Ave., Oak Park. Assoc. 

Watson, J. Q., 202 South Livingston Ave., LaGrange. Assoc. 
Weatherill,- Charlotte, 255 Villa St., Elgin. Act. 

Weger, Prof. Ralph, DeKalb. 

Wescott, Chas., 152 N. Scoville Ave., Oak Park. 

Westcott, O. J., Maywood. Act. 

Wheelock, Mrs. Irene G., 1040 Hinman Ave., Evanston. Sust. 
White, Chas. E., Box 45, Kenilworth. 

Wilson, Burtis H., 217 Safety Bldg., Rock Island. Act. 

Wing, DeWitt C., 5401 Dorchester Ave., Chicago. Assoc. 
Woodruff, Frank C., Academy of Sciences, Lincoln Park, Chi- 
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Baxter, Maria, 44 South Eighteenth St., Richmond. Assoc. 
Butler, Amos W., State House, Indianapolis. Act. 
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Chambers, Mrs. Stella, Marco, Green County. Assoc, 

Coulter, Stanley G., Purdue Univ., Lafayette. Assoc. 
Downhour, Miss E., 2307 Talbott Ave., Indianapolis. Assoc. 
Hanna, Miss M., 1020 West Wayne St., Fort Wayne. Assoc. 
McBride, John F., 340 South Ritter St., Indianapolis. Assoc. 
Norris, Roy C., 725 North Tenth St., Richmond. Sustaining. 
Stockbridge, Chas. A., 2323 Webster St., Fort Wayne. Assoc. 


Iowa. 
Abel, Arthur R., 1301 Newton Ave., Sioux City. Active. 
Allen, A. F., 2224 Pearl St., Sioux City. | Assoc. 
Anderson, A. J., 1822 West Palmer Ave., Sioux City. Assoc. 
Bailey, Dr. B. H., Coe College, Cedar Rapids. Act. 
Baird, Miss Alice A., 308 State St., Marshalltown. Assoc. 
Bennett, Rev. George, Iowa City. Assoc. 
Bennett, Walter W., 1826 Rebecca St., Sioux City. Assoc, 
Bigglestone, Harry C., Laurens. Act. 
Breckenridge, Robert W., Park Ave., Brooklyn. 
Carter, Prof. Charles, Parsons College, Fairfield. Act. 
Cooper, D. C., 3815 Third Ave., Sioux City. Assoc. 
Denny, Milo B., Cedar Rapids. 
Dill, Prof. Homer R., Room 10, New Science Bldg., Iowa City. Act. 
Easton, George S., 1814 Morningside Ave., Sioux City. Assoc. 
Evans, Vern, 501 Center St., Marshalltown. Assoc. 
Fields, E. A., 2111 Douglas St., Sioux City. Act. 
Foft, Samuel F., Waukee. 
Gabrielson, Rush, 1204 South Newton St., Sioux City. Assoc. 
Giehm, Helen, 3515 Sixth Ave., Sioux City. Assoc. 
Griffith, W. R., 4014 Fourth Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. Assoc. 
Guild, E. L., Conrad. Act. 
Hackett, Noel L., Onawa. Assoc. 
Hatch, Miss Mary H., McGregor. Assoc. 
Hayden, F. J., 1212 Douglas St., Sioux City. Assoc. 
Hayward, W. J., 2919 Jackson St., Sioux City. Sust. 
Hedden, Rev. R. G., Jewell. Assoc. 


Himmel, W. J., Morningside College, Sioux City. Act. 
Hood, Miss Adah, 1002 Ninth St., Sioux City. Assoc. 
Huntington, H. G., Onawa. Active. 
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Jarvis, Raymond, 112 North Fourth St. Marshalltown. Assoc. 

Jewell, Miss Susan G., Tabor. Act. 

Johns, E. W., 112 East Bloomington St., Iowa City. Act. 

Johns, H. A., 1904 Court St., Sioux City. Act. 

Kempkes, Jay A., Pella. Act. 

Kimberly, Miss Anna Maud, care of Public Library, Marshall- 
town. Assoc. 

Kinsley, Miss Harriet, McGregor. Assoc. 

Lazell, Mrs. Anna B., 1557 Washington Ave., Cedar Rapids. 

Lazell, Fred J., 1557 Washington Ave., Cedar Rapids. 

Loughlin, Miss Rosemary, 816 West Cherry St., Cherokee. Assoc. 

Ludcke, Mr. Geo. O., 2803 Pierce St., Sioux City. 

Manley, Mrs. W. P., 1101 Jones St., Sioux City. Assoc. 

Merritt, Miss Maude, Ottumwa. 

Messenger, G. H., Linden. Act. 

Mills, Weir R., Pierson. Assoc. 

Morgan, Miss K. L., 303 East State St., Marshalltown. Assoc. 

Orr, Ellison, Waukon. Act. 

Pellett, Frank C., Atlantic. Act. 

Perkins, Lucius M., 212 University Ave., Shenandoah. Assoc. 

Ridgway, Miss Joy, Plymouth. Assoc. 

Rowe, Kenneth, Iowa Falls. Assoc. 

Schatz, A. H., Merril. Assoc. 

Sherman, Miss Althea R., National, via McGregor. Sust. 

Siloover, Miss Louise, Sioux City. Assoc. 

Smith, Arthur E., Little Rock. Act. 

Snyder, Wm. E., Beaver Dam. 

Spurrell, John A., Wall Lake. Assoc. 

Stephens, T. C., Morningside College, Sioux City. Act. 

Stubbs, Chas. R., Conrad. 

‘Taylor, Mrs H. J., 1711 Douglas St., Sioux City. 

Tuttle, F. May, Osage. Assoc. 

Vanderween, Francis, Somers. Assoc. 

Whitney, Thomas H., Atlantic. Sust. 

Wilson, J. Max., Sigma Nu House, Iowa City. Assoc. 


KANSAS. 
Jeffs, R. E., 603 South Fern Ave., Wichita. Assoc. 
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Keezel, Mrs. Clara Cozad, Garnett. Assoc. 

Love, Guy, Oberlin. Assoc. 

Mitchell, Dr. Walton I., 60 Beacon Bldg., Wichita. Act. 
Peabody, Rev. P. B., Blue Rapids. Act. 

Stephens, E. G., 950 State Ave., Kansas City. Assoc. 
Sweeney, J. A., care of Forest Service, Garden City. Act. 
St. John, Dr. J. Ada, 600 North Topeka Ave., Wichita. 


LOUISIANA, 
Dowman, R. H., Hibernia Bldg., 2525 St. Charles Ave., New Or- 


leans. Act. 


Guion, George Seth, Napoleonville. Act. 


MAINE, 
Stanwood, Cordelia J., Ellsworth. Act. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Allen, Dr. Glover M., 16 Louisburg Square, Boston. Act. 
Baker, John H., 7 Holyoke Place, Cambridge. Assoc. 
Ballard, H. H., Pittsfield. Hon. 
Bent, Arthur C., Taunton. Sust. 
Brewster, William, 145 Brattle St., Cambridge. Act. 
Chamberlain, C. W., 36 Lincoln St., Boston. Assoc. 
Deane, Walter, 29 Brewster St., Cambridge. Act. 
Durfee, Owen, Box 125, Fall River. Sust. 
Field, Irving A., Clark College, Worcester. Assoc. 
Jenney, C. F., Court House, Boston. Assoc. 
Osborn, Arthur A., 58 Washington St., Peabody. Assoc. 
Richards, Miss Harriet E., 36 Longwood Ave., Brookline. 
Thayer, Hon. John E., Box 98, Lancaster. Sustaining. 
Trowbridge, Chas., Framingham, Station A. 
Tyler, Dr. Windsor M., 522 Massachusetts Ave., Lexington. Act. 
Townsend, C. W., 76 Marlborough St., Boston. Assoc. 
Wright, Horace W., 197 Pinctney St., Boston. Assoc. 


MICHIGAN. 
Barrows, Prof. W. B., Agricultural College, East Lansing. Act. 
Blain, Dr. Alex. W., Jr., 1105 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Act. 
Eddy, N. A., Craps Bldg., Bay City. Assoc. 
King, Helen B., 616 South Weadock Ave., Saginaw. Assoc. 
Mershon, Wm. B., Saginaw. Sust. 
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Newcomb, C. A., Jr., Newcomb Endicott Co., Woodward Ave., De- 
troit. Assoc. 

Stuart, F. A., Marshall. Assoc. 

Tinker, A. D., 631 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor. Act. 

White, W. F.,' Jr., care of Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co., 
Rogers. 

Winslow, A. M., Jackson. 

Wood, J. Claire, 179 Seventeenth St., Detroit. Act. 

Wood, Norman A., 1216 South University Ave., Ann Arbor. Act. 

Wright, Miss H. H., 1637 Gratiot Ave., Saginaw W. S. Assoc. 

Praeger, W. E., 421 Douglass Ave., Kalamazoo. 


MINNESOTA, 
Bailey, Bernard, R. F. D. 1, Elk River. Assoc. 
Bond, Harry L., Lakefield. Assoc. 
Jensen, J. P., Adrien. Assoc. 
Kretzman, Prof. P. E., 1230 St. Anthony Ave., St. Paul. Act. 
Lange, D., St. Paul, Court House. Assoc. 
Roberts, Dr. Thos. S., 1603 Fourth Ave., Minneapolis. Act. 
Visher, S. S., 1988 Seventh Ave., Moorhead. Assoc. 
Whitman, Miss Julia, 351 West Wabasha St., Winona. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Strong, Dr. Reuben M., Univ. of Miss., University. Act. 


MISSOURI. 
Barnes, W. E., St. Louis Lumberman, St. Louis. Assoc. 
Holt, Benjamin, 1421 Prospect Ave., Kansas City. 
Harris, Harry, 901 Armour Boul., Kansas City. Act. 
Hoffman, Ralph, 11 W. Concord Ave., Kansas City. Act. 
Long, R. A., 3218 Gladstone Boul., Kansas City. 
MeNeil, Dr. Chas. A., Sedalia. Act. 
Maltby, Fred., 1667 Jefferson St., Kansas City. Assoc. 
Pardee, Gladys S., Tarkio. Assoc. 
Widmann, O., 5105 Von Versen Ave., St. Louis. Hon. 
Wilson, Sidney S., German Ave. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. Act. 


NEBRASKA, 
Dawson, Prof. R. W., 1105 North Thirty-third St., Lincoln. Act. 
Stevens, Dr. J. F., 1920 East St., Lincoln. Assoc. 
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Swenk, Prof. Myron H., 3028 Starr St., Lincoln. Act. 
Sweeney, J. A., Forest Reserve, Halsey. Assoc. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


Danforth, Stuart L., East Joffrey. Assoc. 
Townsend, Rev. Manley B., Nashua. Act. 
Townsend, Rev. Manley B., Nashua. 


NEw JERSEY. 


Curtis, Harold, Towaca. Assoc. © 

Evans, Wm. B., 205 East Central Ave., Moorstown. Assoc. 
Grant, W. W., Englewood. 

Holmes, Mrs. Georgiana K., Summit. Act. 

Howland, R. H., Upper Montclair. Act. 

Kohler, Louis S., 98 Wasessing Ave., Bloomfield. Assoc. 
Kuser, John Dryden, Faircourt, Bernardsville. Act. 
Moyer, Miss Louise, 1211 Putnam Ave., Plainfield. 

Potter, J. K.,.Sixth and Bailey Sts., Camden. 


New York. 
Abbott, Clinton G. Plandome. Act. 
Adams, Mrs. John D., Bay Shore, Long Island. Assoc. 
Allen, A. A., Ithaca. Assoc. 
Allen, Dr. A. A., Ithaca. 
Braislin, Dr. Wm. C., 556 Washington Ave., Brooklyn. Act. 
Burtch, Verdi, Branchport. Act. 
Chapman, Frank M., Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York. Act. 
Childs, John Lewis, Floral Park. Sustaining. 
Cleaves, H. H., New Brighton. 
Crosby, Maunsell, Grasmere, Rhinebeck. Act. 
Dwight, Dr. Jonathan, Jr., 134 West Seventy-first St., New 


York. Act. 


Eastman, Francis B., Plattsburg Barracks. Act. 

Fisher, Prof. G. Clyde, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York. Act. 
Fuertes, Louis Agassiz, Cornell Heights, Ithaca. Act. 

Hall, F. H., Geneva. Act. 

Hix, George E., 114 West Ninetieth St., New York. Act. 

Hoag, Benj., Stephantown. Assoc. 


Johnson, Frank Edgar, 16 Amackassin Terrace, Yonkers. Assoc. 
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Keeler, S. L., Box 473, Scarsdale. Assoc. 

McCreary, Otto, Agr. Exp. Station, Geneva. Assoc, 

Metcalf, F. P., 110 Osmun Place, Ithaca. 

Metcalf, T. N., Columbia Univ., New York City. 

Nichols, John Treadwell, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York. 

Philip, P. B., St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York. Assoc. 

Reinecke, Ottomar, 400 Elm St., Buffalo. 

Rogers, Chas. H., 5 W. Eighty-second St. P. O. S. W., New 
York. Act. 

Stone, Clarence F., Branchport. Act. 

Van Wagner, Millard, Saltpoint, R. F. D. Act. 


NortH CAROLINA, 
Metcalf, Prof. Zeno P., A. and M. College, Raleigh. 


Nortu DAKOTA, 


Ford, Rev. Eugene C., 1017 Seventh St., North Fargo. Assoc. 
Larson, Adrian, Keene. Act. 
Peck, H. E., Kenmore. Assoc. — 


OuI0. 
Baird, Robert L., Troy. Act. 
Bales, Dr. B. R., Circleville. Act. 
Beardsley, R. W., North Wood St., Loudonville. 
Brandt, H. W., care of the Brandt Co., Sheriff St. Market, Cleve- 
land. Assoc. 
Brown, Harry W., Glendale. 
Burton, E. Ray, 68 Central Ave., Delaware. Act. 
Burton, Rev. Wm. Wallace, Alliance. 
Cook, Orange, Chardon. Assoc. 
Doolittle, E. A., Box 444, Painesville. Assoc. 
Edgerton, Miss Alice, Columbiana. Assoc. 
Floyd, Joseph L., 508 New Harter Bank Bldg., Canton. 
Ford, F. E., Chardon. Assoc. 
Fordyce, George L., 40 Lincoln Ave., Youngstown. Sustaining. 
Giddings, L. A., 370 Howell Ave., Cincinnati. Assoc. 
Ginther, H. J., 8303 Brooklyn Ave., Cleveland. Assoc. 
Goodrich, Calvin, 2421 Glenwood Ave., Toledo. Assoc. 
Goodrich, Mrs. Calvin, 2421 Glenwood Ave., Toledo. Assoc. 
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Henderson, H. N., Wilmington. Assoc. 

Henninger, Rev. W. F., New Bremen. Act. 

Herrick, F. H., Western Reserve University, Cleveland. Act. 
Hine, Prof. James S., Ohio State Univ., Columbus. Act. 
Hopkins, A. W., M.D., 47 McGovern Ave., Ashtabula. Assoc. 
Jones, Dr. Howard, Circleville. Act. 

Jones, Dr. Lynds, Spear Laboratory, Oberlin. Act. 

Kean, Miss Laura, Stockport. Assoc. 

Kellogg, W. H., 39 Jefferson Ave., Columbus. Assoc. 

Kimes, Edward D., 811 High Ave. S. W., Canton. Assoc. 
King, Rev. J. W., Dueber Ave., Canton. 

McConnel, Harry B., Cadiz. Act. 

McGrew, Carolyn, Damascus. 

Mills, Prof. Wm. C., Ohio State University, Columbus. Act. 
Mohler, Miss Margaret, Middleport. 

Morris, C. H., MeConnelsville. Act. 

Morse, Harry G., Huron. Act. 

Phelps, Frank M., Elyria. Act. 

Regel, Vernon M., Court House, Marion. 

Roads, Miss Katie M., 463 Vine St., Hillsboro. Assoc. 
Roper, Kenyon, 509 North Fourth St., Steubenville. Assoc. 
Sarver, Rex A., R. F. ‘D. No. 3, Sidney. Assoc. 

Scott, Mrs. R. T., 603 North Seventh St., Cambridge. Assoc. 
Shankland, F. N., Willoughby. Assoc. 

Showalter, Ben R., 88 Victor Ave., Dayton. Act. 

Wallace, Chas. R., 69 Columbus Ave., Delaware. Act. 
Warner, Willis H., R. F. D. No. 2, Canfield. Assoc. 
Wharram, S. V., Austinburg. 

Young, John P., 1510 Fifth Ave., Youngstown. Act. 


OREGON. 
Abbott, Gerard A., Portland. Act. 
Walker, Alex., Mulino. Act. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ball, Dr. J. P., 4445 Frankfort Ave., Philadelphia. Act. 
Benners, Archie, Ambler. Act. 
Benners, G. B., Ambler. Act. 
Burleigh, Thos. D., 825 North Negley Ave., Pittsburgh. Assoc. 
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Burns, Frank L., Berwyn. Sustaining. 

Dickey, Samuel S., 31 South West St., Waynesburg. Assoc, 

Fisher, Mrs. E. W., 2222 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Act. 

Hamilton, Earle, 400 Walnut St., Versailles via McKeesport. 

Assoc. 

Harlow, R. C., State College. Assoc. 

Honywell, Albert W., 522 Holmes St., Wilkinsburg. 

Jackson, Thomas H., 304 North Franklin St., Westchester. Act. 

Jacobs, J. Warren, Waynesburg. Act. 

Kiem, Dr. Thos. D., 405 Radcliffe St., Bristol. 

Mercer, J. Watts, Jr., Wallingford. Act. 

Miller, Richard F., 2069 East Tioga St., Philadelphia. Act. 

Norris, Joseph Parker, Jr., 2122 Pine St., Philadelphia. Act. 

Reed, Alex., 133 East Maiden St., Washington. Assoc. 

Sharples, Robert P., Westchester. Act. : 

Thomas, W. S., 316 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh. Act. 

Todd, W. E. Clyde, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh. Act. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

McGregor, Richard C., Bureau of Science, Manila. Act. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Flanagan, John H., 89 Power St., Providence. Act. 
Gifford, Paul C., 73 Whittier Ave., Olneyville. 
Hathaway, Harry S., Box 1466, Providence. Act. 
Walter, Dr. Herbert E., Brown University, Providence. Act. 


Soutu DAKOTA. 
Mallory, W. B., Lennox. Assoc. 
Gingerich, Mrs. L. O., Springfield,‘South Dakota. Sustaining. 
Lightner, D. H., Citizen’s Trust and Savings Bank, Aberdeen. 
Wickens, G. Ernest, Avon. Assoc. 


TENNESSEE, 
Ganier, A. F., 1301 Seventeenth Ave., South, Nashville. 
Gray, D. R., Brookdale, Maury Co. Assoc. 


TEXAS. 
Hurley, J. S., Rice Institute, Houston. 
Pope, E. T., Colmesneil. 
Shearer, Dr. A. R., Mont Belvieu, Chambers Co. Act. 
Simmons, G. Finley, Houston, Rice Institute. Act. 
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UTAH. 
Betts, Norman, Trinwood, Unitah Co. 
Goodwin, Rev. S. H., Provo. Assoc. 
Treganza, A. O., 614 East Sixth St., Salt Lake City. Assoc. 
VIRGINIA. 
Bailey, H. B., Newport News. Act. 
Bailey, H. H.. Newport News. Act. 
Bailey, B. B., Newport News. Act. 


WASHINGTON. 
Skinner, Dr.:H. H., 234 Mitchell Bldg., N. Yakima. Act. 
Rathbun, S. F., 217 Fourteenth Ave., North Seattle. Act. 


WEsT VIRGINIA. 
Donaghlo, W., R. F. D. Route No. 8, Parkersburg. 
Price, Ligon, R. F. D. Route No. 1, Box 44, Dunmore. 


WISCONSIN. 
Cahn, A. R. Dept. of Zodlogy, Univ.,of Wisconsin, Madison. Act. 
Cleasby, E. A., 900 Cameron St., Eau Claire. Act. 
Glenn, Emma G., Wyalusing. Assoc. 
Malin, Mrs. Joda, Wyalusing. Assoc, 
Simpson, Mrs. Mark L., 1340 Grand Ave., Milwaukee. Assoc. 
Snyder, Will Edwin, 309 DeClark St., Beaver Dam. Assoc. 
Wagner, Prof. George, 73 Biology Bldg., Madison. Act. 
Wilcox, H. B., R. F. D. Route No. 1, Box 10A, North Racine. 


DECEASED MEMBERS. 
Bendire, Maj. Chas. E. 
McKechnie, Frederick B. 
Chipperfield, Paul C. 
Wilson, Sidney S. 
Cooke, Dr. Wells W. 
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Membership Roll, Nebraska Ornithological 
Union, 1916 


(In Affiliation) 


(Corrected to May 20, 1916.) 


1. Mrs. W. E. Barkley, 1827 E Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
2. Mrs. W. F. Baxter, 139 No. 32nd Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 
3. Rev. J. M. Bates, Red Cloud, Nebraska. 

4. Mr. H. F. Bruner, Kola, Nebraska. 

5. Prof. Lawrence Bruner, 2314 South 17th Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

6. Mrs. Lily Ruegg Button, 616 West 8th Street, Fremont, Ne- 
braska. 

7. Mr. Ralph W. Dawson, 1105 N. 33rd Street, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

8. Miss Laura M. Evans, Blue Springs, Nebraska. 

9. Mrs. Catherine Foley, Gothenburg, Nebraska. 

10. Miss Mary E. Foster, Union, Nebraska. 

11. Mr. LeRoy M. Gates, Chadron, Nebraska.° 

12. Miss Joy Higgins, 544 South 30th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

13. Mr. Thomas R. Hill, 552 Bee Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska. 

14. Dr. David C. Hilton, 2832 O Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

15. Miss Alice Hitte, 2305 Douglas Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

16. Mr. L. O. Horsky, Mailing Division, Post Office, Omaha, Ne 
braska. 

17. Prof. W. B. Johns, 1412 East 11th Street, York, Nebraska. 

18. Mrs. G. A. Loveland, 1130 South 20th Street, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

19. Dr. H. B. Lowry, 843 South 10th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

20. Mr. Chas. S. Ludlow, Red Cloud, Nebraska. 

21. Mrs. Charles W. McCaskill, 1802 P Street, University Place, 
Nebraska. 

22. Miss Jeanette McDonald, 2219 Dodge Street, Omaha, Ne 
braska. 
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23. Mr. Clarence E. Mickel, 3214 U Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

24. Mrs. H. D. Neely, 4371 Hamilton Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

25. Mr. B. J. Olson, Armitage-Olson Drug Co., Kearney, Ne- 
braska. 

26. Mrs. Geo. H. Payne, West Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

27. Hon. Isaac Pollard, Nehawka, Nebraska. 

28. Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

29. Miss Elizabeth Rooney, 2802 Dodge Street, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

30. Mr. G. B. Salter, Norfolk, Nebraska. 

31. Mr. L. Sessions, Norfolk, Nebraska. 

32. Mrs. A. E. Sheldon, 1319 South 23rd Street, Lincoln, Ne 
braska. 

33. Prof. T. C. Stephens, Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

34. Miss Anne Stewart, 1905 D Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

35. Prof. M. H. Swenk, 3028 Starr Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

36. Miss Edith Tobitt, Omaha Public Library, Omaha, Nebraska. 


37. Prof. Wilson Tout, Superintendent of Schools, North Platte, 
Nebraska. 


38. Miss Elizabeth Van Sant, 2950 Dewey Avenue, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 


39. Dr. R. H. Wolcott, 2100 B Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


40. Miss Carolie Stringer, Omaha High School, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 


M. H. SwWENK, 
Sec’y-Treas. N. O. U. 
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pins. 


E. T. HADOVEG & COMPANY 
POWERS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


jewelry, consisting of an 


Emblem for Members of the Wilson Club 


This little Wilson’s Warbler can be mounted on a stick-pin, 
bar-pin, fob, lapel button, or hat-pin. These may be had of the 
designer or Business Manager, Wilson Bulletin. We specialize in 
the manufacture of class pins, medals, class rings and fraternity 


E. T. HADOVEC & COMPANY 


MORE THAN 
100,000 SLIDES 
TO RENT 

Lecture sets on 
History, Art, Music, 
Travel, Science, 
Temperanee, Bible 
History, etc. 
Catalogue on ap- 
licati 

Gerard Alan Ab- 
bott, in his lecturing, 
uses lantern slides 
and our 
preparation. He says: 
color artists are re- 
markably accurate.” 


The 
Geo. W. Bond 
Slide Co. 
(Incerporated) 

14 W. Washington 
Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Special Slides 
made to order from 
negatives, photo- 
graphs, half-tones 
and other copy. 


We sell 


_ THE BONDOPTI- 
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The “Last Word 
in Stereopticons.” 
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Blue-Bird 


_ Published in co-operation with the Cleveland Bird Lov- 
ers’ Association, and devoted to ; 
BIRD STUDY and CONSERVATION 
$1.00 a Year, 10c a Copy 


AGENTS WANTED 


Editor Blue-Bird, 
1010 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Collectors’ Journal 


An illustrated monthly magazine devoted to collectors of postage 
stamps. The leading exponent of stamp collecting which no collector 
can afford to be without. 


Subscription Price, 50c per year. 
Sample Copy, 5e. 


H. L. LINDQUIST, Eprror anp PUBLISHER, 
700 East 40th St., Chicago, Ill. 


gtade commercial tion work at moderate prices. 


FOR SALE 


A few Complete Sets of the "Old Series" 


Also back numbers of the “New Series,” and 
odd numbers of old Bird Magazines. 


List furnished to those interested who write to 
THE WILSON BULLETIN, 
Spear Laboratory, Oberlin, Ohio. 
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